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PHILOSOPHY OF THE ITALIAN OPERA. 
Tuenre is hardly a subject which affords more matter of 
wonder to the great body of the middle and lower classes 
of England than the popularity, so lengthened, so firmly 
rooted, and so little liable to be affected by revolutions 
in taste and schools of art, which the Italian Opera 
maintains for itself amid the comparatively limited 
circle of its constant frequenters. That England has of 
late years become, if not emphatically a musical nation, 
at least a much more musical nation than it was, is 
nothing to the purpose. Long before the era of cheap 
concerts and music for the million, the Italian Opera 
stood as firmly upon its throne as now, and many a hard 
word its frequenters and it had to bear from that sturdy 
tribe of middle-class John Bulls, who would never 
cease from expressing their indignant and patriotic won- 
der that English men and women could be found to 
support the squalling of a parcel of Italian singers 
in preference to the good old legitimate drama of the 
land. And to some extent the same species of cant is 
kept up still. ‘People don’t go to the Opera for the 
music—what do nine-tenths of pit and boxes know or 
care about it? While as for the language—how many 
who pretend to be in ecstasy at a song, understand one 
word of the tongue which it is sung in? No, no; people 
go to the Italian Opera neither for the words nor the 
music, but just because it’s fashionable; and that’s all 
about it.’ 

We put it to our readers whether this is not a 
fair expression of very generally-entertained notions ; 
perhaps, indeed, these pages may be perused by many 
who themselves hold the opinion indicated. To all such 
we would now address ourselves, in the hope of clear- 
ing away a very prevalent misconception by explaining 
what, strange as it may seem, is, to the great body 
of even the play-going public, a mystery—what are the 
less ostensible and secret, as well as the declared and 
avowed attractions of the Opera. Take, for example, an 
intelligent man, moving, it may be, in commercial or 
professional society, and going to the Opera once or twice 
in a season: why, he can know nothing of a species of 
social pleasure which, unfelt and even invisible to him— 
so quiet and little noticeable are its demonstrations—is 
yet reigning gaily around him. The music and the 
spectacle he shares in common with thousands of others, 
but he is still perfectly unaware that, apart from, yet 
not altogether unconnected with, the show upon the 
stage, there is to the initiated in these mysteries a pecu- 
liar charm in the moral atmosphere of the place, in which 
lurks the true and subtle and enduring essence of the 
popularity of the Opera. What that charm is we shall 
endeavour to indicate. 

The popular dictum that people go to the Italian 


Opera without understanding or seeking to understand 


or appreciate a note of the music, contains, like many 
other popular dicta, a grain of truth to a bushel of false- 
hood. A man may begin to haunt the Opera for other 
than musical pleasure—as, for instance, to see the 
dancing and pirouetting in the ballet ; but if he possesses 
within him the slightest germ of taste for the beautiful in 
sound, that germ insensibly begins to bud and blossom. 
Unknown to himself, he undergoes an apprenticeship to 
that service of sweet sounds ‘ which give delight, and hurt 
not;’ and by dint of constantly hearing the finest music 
in the world interpreted by the most gifted artists, he 
slowly, but surely, acquires a taste—generally speaking 
a correct one—and without understanding scientifically 
the construction of a single movement of the composi- 
tions which gradually steal upon his soul, and by their 
very loveliness breed and nurture new faculties within 
him, he finds himself, he hardly knows how, converted, 
not indeed into a very profound connoisseur, nor into a 
very rapturous musical enthusiast, but still into a quiet, 
gentlemanly amateur, with a taste formed upon the best 
models, and an appreciation which acts, as it appears to 
him, less by understanding than by a species of slowly- 
acquired and developed instinct. “Such we take to be 
the musical condition of the greater portion of Opera 


habitués, springing, the reader will observe, not from any | 


peculiar musical aptitude, but from the long habit of 
hearing excellent music excellently performed. There 
are of course numerous exceptions to the class which 
we have described: ladies and gentlemen who, begin- 
ning with more than the average degree of musical 
appreciation, think more of what passes upon the stage 
and in the orchestra than around them, and the con- 
verse order, who, commencing their Opera career with a 
musical sensibility beneath the average, continue to be 
more influenced by the social than the musical pleasures 
of the lyric theatres. 
repeat that the London operatic public forms a good- 
natured but perfectly discerning and competent tribunal 
upon the art questions which are laid before it. Edu- 
cated by better artistes than the operatic publics of 
Vienna and Berlin, and less apt to be carried off their 
legs than the volatile and easily-stirred public of the 
Salle Fanart at Paris, there is not a lyric artist between 
Messina and Prague who does not look upon a London 
engagement as one of the great prizes of his profession, 
and who does not face a London public with a nervous- 
ness of which he would have felt little in Germany, 
Italy, or France. 

But, all this admitted, the question still remains—why 
do people of the higher classes in London choose to go 
through that novitiate which makes them the compe- 
tent judges which we believe them to be? The super- 
ficial reply will be with ninety-nine people out of the 
hundred, because the Opera is fashionable. Now a thing 
may be fashionable for a season without any very sen- 
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sible cause: but nothing is fashionable for a century 
unless there exist some very good reasons for it. 

In one important respect the Opera, in its rules and 
observances, and indeed its very nature, differs from all 
other places of public amusement whatever. It is a 
place to which people every night resort with different 
reasons, and from different views. If a man goes toa 
theatre, he is understood to go to see and hear the play ; 
and theatres are arranged and their rules settled accord- 
ingly. So, if a man pays his money at the door of a 
lecture-room, or an exhibition-room, or a concert-room, 
he finds everything arranged so as to facilitate the 
ostensible purpose of his coming, and that ostensible 
purpose only. With the Opera this is not the case. The 
casual visitor arrives early, rushes jostlingly along the 
passages to his place, and sits there, just as he would do 
in Drury Lane or the Lyceum. Not so the habitué—and 
be it remembered an Opera is supported in by far the 
greatest degree by habitu¢és—who pays not for any single 
night’s entertainment, but for the constant run of the 
house. He never seeks to rush in pell-mell with the 
first eager group of kickers at the outside door: his 
place is comfortably secured for him ; or, if he chance 
to have none in particular, he knows that a score of 
friends can accommodate him; or perhaps he never 
intends to sit down at all. He goes to the Opera for a 
musical and social lounge; to see and be seen; to talk 
and be talked to; to wander from box to box; to pay 
his respects to one family in the grand tier; to hear 
the news of Mrs So-and-so’s party in the first tier; 
to inquire about the pic-nic which is fixed for next 
Wednesday at a sure source in the second tier ; to learn 
the latest political or social chit-chat as it flies about 
the lobbies, or to become informed of the tittle-tattle 
of the coulisses—how the new opera ‘ goes’ at rehearsal ; 
how the management quarrelled with Madame So- 
and-so, and how she could not be induced to sing until 
half an hour before the rising of the curtain; how 
Mario is to be especially great in the aria of the first 
act ; and how Grisi will‘ be safe’ to make a real furore 
in the delicious cabaletta of her cavatina in the second. 
Let us not here be misunderstood. The music is not 
suffered to pass unheeded during the continuance of 
all these shreds and fragments of gossippy talk. A 
degree of modified attention is bestowed even upon the 
more level and uninteresting passages; and as soon as 
one of the ‘points’ of the evening arrives—the aria or 
the chorus—there is not a sound from all the vast 
enceinte intervening for an instant between listening 
ears and the sparkling tide of music. 

It is thus, then, as a delightful evening lounge—as 
a place where one is pretty sure of meeting with scores of 
acquaintances—as a sort of social "Change, performing, 
indeed, to some small extent the functions of a club, 
and improving upon these functions, inasmuch as it 
admits of the presence of ladies—that the Opera fulfils 
its mission and maintains its popularity. The music 
is a fundamental, but not the absorbing feature of the 
entertainment. It is possible to hear, ay, and to enjoy 
music, even while a low-toned conversation is being kept 
gaily up. It has its sensuous as well as its purely 
intellectual delight. To relish a play, especially a play 
pretending either to elevated poetry or keen wit, in- 
dividual attention is requisite. Once or twice heard, 
however, the interest palls, and the intellectual pleasure 
abates. Not so in music: the most scientific and in- 
telligent judges are always shy of pronouncing any 
decided opinion upon an operatic work after 
a single hearing. And so far as the more general public 


goes, it is only after many repetitions that the intel- 
lectual beauties of the music become manifest; while 
the sensuous pleasure produced by rich harmony and 
graceful melody prevents these repetitions from be- 
coming tiresome or monotonous. The reader will then 
perceive how well fitted music, as played in great 
operatic establishments, is to lay the foundation of a 
half-sensuous, half-intellectual gratification, upon which 
a pile of independent social pleasure is erected. 

So much, then, being premised, let it be remarked 
how admirably fitted for all the purposes in view are 
the construction and regulations of the Opera. A great 
point to secure in a place of favourite social resort is 
perfect facility of communication ; this theatres do not, 
and ought not, to afford: the Opera ought, and does. 
The whole house—excepting the galleries, which are not 
intended for the classes on whom the establishment more 
especially depends—is flung open for the free circulation 
to and fro of visitors. You call at a box precisely as 
you do at a house. You meet your friends in lobby 
and saloon precisely as you do in street or park. The 
whole tone and atmosphere of the place is less that of 
an exhibition where any one comes to see or hear, than 
that of a social neutral ground where persons moving 
in certain classes of society come naturally together, 
and mingle in easy and unrestrained intercourse. The 
art of conversation, Talleyrand said—not as he ex- 
plained it, that of argument on the one hand, or mere 
puerile small-talk upon the other—was lost in France 
with the great Revolution. We doubt whether it ever 
flourished to any great extent in England; but there 
can be little doubt that the atmosphere of the Opera 
nurtures as fair specimens of pleasant conversational 
airiness as can be met With under the skies which bend 
over our island. In clubs the is apt to get cliquish 
and professional; at dinners/to be noisy and over- 
hilarious; at evening parties to be conventional and 
puerile. At the Opera men of all classes meet on 
common ground—men of politics, men of law, men of 
science, men of literature, men of art, men of fashion. 
The conversation of the politicians, the savants, the 
authors, the artists, the dandies, each taken as a class, 
would probably be excessively technical or excessively 
inane ; but mingled together, it becomes racy, amusing, 
and sparkling; and it is this sort of talk, this whirl- 
pool of chat, gossip, information, and anecdote con- 
stantly buzzing and humming in lobby, and alley, and 
box, which, backed of course and supported by the 
music, gives that particular charm which the Opera 
habitué enjoys with such keen relish. 

Let us, gentle reader, make the tour of the house 
together, and listen to what we can pick up. We 
lounge round the back of the pit, saunter through the 
little slice of Fops’ Alley left to us; or, if we be at 
the Covent-Garden Opera, proceed on the fall of the 
drop-scene to the swarming passage behind the pit 


tiers of boxes. Here the habitué is surrounded by { 


familiar faces—dandies, artists, journalists, hommes des 
lettres. Listen to the scores of rapid, animated con- 
versations, or rather bits of conversations, working and 
fermenting all round :— 

* Other house full to the doors: people standing all 
round the pit.’ ‘Odd fracas that at the So-and-so 


Club.’ ‘Ah! I'll tell you the true history of that affair,’ 
* Wasn’t that an introduced aria in the third act?’ ‘To 
be sure—from the Zauberflitte.’ ‘So Peel said to-day : 
I had it from the best source.’ ‘What did you say was 
to be the name of Mr Such-a-one’s new book?’ ‘ Quite 
remarkable ; what good voice he is in, and only arrived 
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from Milan in time for to-day’s rehearsal!’ ‘So you 
see, if ministers can’t whip in their men in time for the 
division ” ‘Certainly Mario took that note bright 
—the high C: the wut de poitrine, which was Duprel’s 
great point.’ ‘So, upon this, the duke wrote imme- 
diately to Madlle——.’ ‘But I know positively that 
Meyerbeer has engaged to write a grand opera for the 
Académie.’ ‘Gone in his yacht to the Mediterranean.’ 
‘Not a bit of it; the article was written by quite 
another person.’ ‘ Brilliant bit of fore-shortening that 
certainly. ‘They do say at the clubs that the com- 
mittee will make no report.’ ‘Seen So-and-so to-night ?’ 
‘Yes —left him at the French plays.’ ‘Grisi very 
good in the last act.’ ‘Capital story of old Rogers.’ 
‘Got back from Paris to-day: Garcia will be here. 
‘Too high for his voice: Costa transposed it.’ ‘ Quite 
different from Pasta’s style.’ ‘Dozelli was the original.’ 
*You don’t say so—eight black balls?’ ‘The old 
duke in his box.’ ‘New novel— undoubted hit.’ 
*Contralto no go.’ ‘Said so.’ ‘ Admirable in the 
upper notes.’ ‘ Rehearsal went without a hitch.’ 
‘Capital! ha, ha!’ And so forth in this style a 
quick patchy mosaic-work of talk kept up by hun- 
dreds of the most knowing men of the world, and 
the most spiritwelle of artists and men of letters in 
London. Now, to make such a style of conversation 
possible, it is obvious that the same people must con- 
tinually be in the habit of meeting upon a common 
ground. For the higher-class of theatres it is calcu- 
lated that there are about fifty audiences—that is, that 
after a piece has been performed fifty nights, the num- 
ber of persons likely to go to see it once will have been 
exhausted, and the audiences will begin to fall off if not 
reinforced for a time by the smaller number who are 
likely to go to see an average piece a second time. Thus 
a drama of fair attraction comes, in the ordinary course 
of things, to the close of its run. With the Opera it is 
very different. In no small degree, week after week, its 
audiences are the same. The casual visitors contribute 
a comparatively small amount to the treasury. It is, in 
fact, to the subscription list, to the regular rents paid by 
theatrical situarians, and for which they become entitled 
to let out certain boxes for what sums they please, that 
the management chiefly looks for reimbursement. The 
expenses of the Opera, therefore, being immense, and the 
circle of contributors to them limited, it is obvious that 
the Italian Opera must be an expensive luxury. But 
the fact is, that its peculiar advantages are incompatible 
with cheapness. Throw the Opera open to the general 
public, and as a place of familiar social intercourse it is 
ruined at once: its peculiar feature, in fact, being the 
number of conversible people whom you know and by 
you surrounded. The of au- 

iences completely varying e evening must neces- 
sarily annihilate the its attrac- 


tion. 

And now here again comes in a feature in operatic 
philosophy which is of first importance. There are 
two general classes of habitués. The first and larger 
is composed of the subscribers, and by them of course 
the whole musical fabric is, so far as money goes, 
supported. But a long-existing custom decrees that 
free entrée shall be accorded to a certain proportion of 
gentlemen connected with literature, art in its chief 
branches, and journalism. These form the second and 
numerically minor class of habitués ; but to the leaven 
of talent and sparkling esprit which they introduce, no 
slight part of the pleasant conversational tone so cha- 
racteristic of the Opera is due. Relieved from their 
desks, their pianos, or their easels, the Opera is the 
grateful focus to which they love to converge—there to 
retail the literary and artistic gossip of the day, to hear 
and chat over the hundred incidents, anecdotes, and on 
dits of the studio, the clubs, the coulisses of the theatres, 


the lobbies and committee-rooms of THe House—in 
short, all that relates to what the French call the 
causeries des salons. The peculiar conversational tone— 
light, airy, yet intellectual—thus engendered, and made 
more bewitching still as it floats from box to box, re- 
ceiving the graceful or piquante contributions of clever 
and accomplished women, forming that grand source of 
operatic gratification—other than the music—to which 
we have so often alluded, and in the charms of which 
lies the true secret of the permanent popularity with 
certain classes of society of the Italian Opera. To the 
privilege of admission to this species of intellectual and 
social enjoyment no man can aspire without certain 
qualifications—either that of wealth, intelligence, and 
social position, on the one hand, or that won by the 
intellectual power which elevates its possessor to the 
rank of a literary or artistic notability of the day on 
the other. Many a curious political secret has been 
whispered, many a brilliant article has been quietly 
concocted, many a successful literary enterprise has 
been first discussed, with the voices of Grisi, Lind, or 
Garcia ringing in the ears of the interlocutors. And in 
another world than that of journalism or letters—that 
mystic yet threadbare, that puerile yet powerful, that 
silly yet that magical circle of the créme de la créme of 
English aristocracy—how many a scandal has been 
born, how many a match has been discussed, how many 
an alliance of pride on the one side and gold on the 
other has been arranged, while the rich air quivered 
with the audible genius of Rossini or Mozart, and the 
hum of applauding amateurs drowned the low, eager 
tones of passion or of interest ! 

In the Opera, then, it is that these two worlds—that 
of aristocratic exchusiveness upon the one hand, and 
literary and artistic exclusiveness upon the other—draw 
mutually nearest on a common ard neutral ground. 
There, within that charmed circle of yellow or crimson 
festooned boxes, gather night after night the glittering 
vanguard of English social, literary, and artistic cele- 
brity. The casual visitor from the country, who makes 
a point of hearing the prima donna of the day—the 
Londoner who occasionally drops in to listen to a fa- 
vourite opera, if he be a musician, or to applaud a 
favourite dancer, if he be an admirer of the dumb beauty 
of motion—are aware of but one-half of that which is 
going on around them. With their eyes rivetted upon 
the stage, they know nothing of the thousand interludes 
continually playing before the curtain. Knowing only 
what the management or the librettist chooses to tell 
them, they are unskilled to connect half of the pheno- 
mena of the evening with these faintly-whispered re- 
ports of operatic diplomacy which the initiated see 
indicated or echoed in an unexpected hoarseness or the 
excision of a particular aria—with eyes and ears, in 
fact, keenly and widely open, they sit as did the sultan 
in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ delighted with the song of the 
birds, but utterly unwitting the double pleasure which 
belonged to his vizier, who not only heard the sensuous 
music, but whose initiated organs understood the secret 
meaning of ‘ every twitter of the grove.’ 

Such, then, faintly indicated, are one or two of the 
secret influences—for secret to the mass of the public 
they undoubtedly are—which make the Italian Opera 
the formidable rival which it proves itself to all places 
of indigenous amusement. The mistaken views and 
semi-enmity with which it is regarded by many clever 
and patriotic people in their respect for our own legi- 
timate drama, are founded upon a necessity which 
frequently compels them to see but half the picture. 
The vague, and, in fact, nonsensical charge against the 
common sense of the country, that a small but highly- 
intelligent and refined portion of the community would 
persevere in going to a place of amusement which 
afforded them no entertainment, merely because it was, 
in vulgar phrase, ‘fashionable,’ fades away in an in- 
stant before a perfect knowledge of the case. People 
go to the O just because, after a certain fashion 
which they they are more amused at the Opera 
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than elsewhere, and probably because, the higher and 
more perfect becomes our civilisation, the less inclined 
we are to trust altogether to others, instead of in some 
degree to ourselves, for our entertainment. A. B. R. 


THE FIRST SLEEP. 
A STORY FOR PARENTS. 


Larrie Emily Mansell was a great pet with her Aunt 
Hamilton; and as she had no mother, and Mrs Hamilton 
no child, it always brought high enjoyment to each 
whenever Emily’s papa allowed her to go on a visit to 
her aunt. Indeed this happened pretty often. Mr 
Mansell was agent to a nobleman whose estates lay in 
different parts of the country ; and as he was frequently 
obliged to go from home, on those occasions little Emily 
was mostly intrusted to Mrs Hamilton’s care. 

It was always a holiday time: feasting, petting, 
playing ; every wish ungratified in her own quiet home 
was sure to find indulgence at her aunt’s; or rather 
wants and wishes were excited and gratified there which 
never entered her little brain when more suitably em- 

yed, and which always sent her home listless and 

tisfied, until in healthier occupation their memory 
wore away. Mrs Hamilton was a gay and thoughtless 
person ; her house mostly full of company, much vanity 
and flattery going on; and Emily, even though a little 
child, coming in for a share, and delighting in it so 
much, that it would have puzzled any one to identify 
the saucy little prattler dressed out with curls, ribbons, 
and laces in Mrs Hamilton’s drawing-room with the 
gentle, loving child that used to read so quietly in her 
father’s study window, looking up now and then to see 
if his letter were finished before she ventured to inter- 
rupt him even with a question. 

She is in the window here too, but her little tongue 
is rattling on: no fear of interrupting important busi- 
ness now; no one better engaged than in listening to 

| her trifling. At last the quick remark and the merry 

| laugh die away, and in an impatient tone little Emily 
exclaims for the twentieth time that evening, ‘Why 
doesn’t Davy come ?—what is keeping him, Aunt Caro- 
line?’ And again she turns fretfully from the oft- 
repeated soothing answer—‘ He is coming, darling; he 
will be here just now.’ 

Davy was the carrier who brought the supplies once 
a week from a large town some distance off. He was 
in especial request this day, as he was to have been the 
bearer of some toys, a large cake, and sundry other 
matters in honour of Emily’s birthday; but the evening 
wore on—no Davy appeared: Emily had to do without 
her toys, and the assembled guests without their cake. 
It was hard to tell whether Mrs Hamilton or Emily— 
the old child or the young—was most disappointed ; 
but the latter certainly testified her vexation in the 
more ble manner: lingering in the window, 
refusing to be comforted until the last faint ray of day- 
light went out, and then rebelling against bed to cry 
herself to sleep on the sofa. 

But she was asleep—soundly and sweetly too, as only 
childhood sleeps—when the rolling sound of wagon 
wheels made her aunt start up, joyfully exclaiming, 
* Here is Davy at last; I am so glad little Eniily stayed 
up after all!’ 

*She is fast asleep now; surely you will not think of 
awaking her?’ exclaimed one of the more considerate 
members of the party. 

_ wait a while,’ was the reply, with a mysterious 
smile. 

Bells were rung, orders given; not only did a tray 
make its appearance with the desired birthday-cake, 
fruit, wine, and other materials for supper, but also the 
box with the expected presents, which was carefully 
laid on a table hard by. 

‘It is almost a pity to awake her,’ whi Mrs 
Hamilton, half relenting, as she bent over the calm, 
unconscious little sleeper; ‘and yet it would be a still 


greater pity to open the box without her, or to cut the 
cake without giving her a share.’ 

‘Then let the box wait till morning,’ rejoined the 
former speaker; ‘and as to the cake, I think its size 
defies us all: no danger of Emily’s share. You surely 
would not give it to her at this hour?’ 

‘Oh, but she ought to see it whole; she would admire 
it so much. And as to the box, I am longing myself to 
open it. Besides, she must be awakened to be carried 
to bed.’ 

And Emily was awakened. Sleepy and bewildered, for 
along time she did not understand what any one was 
about ; and when at last she did, her admiration of the 
external ornaments of the cake was quite swallowed up 
in a desire to appropriate some of the interior. ‘ You 
hungry little thing!’ exclaimed her aunt, quite disap- 
pointed; ‘but they are always so when awakened out 
of their first sleep.’ 

On this excuse a large slice of the cake was be- 
stowed; and by the time it was demolished, Emily’s 
eyes became accustomed to the lights, and she began to 
look about her as sprightly as ever. She spied the well- 
known blue box, and for the first time comprehending 
the full extent of her good fortune, exclaimed, ‘ Ah! 
Davy is come at last!’ as she sprang towards it, and 
impatiently tried to turn the key. 

The company, who had also been engaged in discuss- 
ing the merits of the cake and wine, now turned for 
fresh amusement to the box, and to Emily’s eager 
expressions of delight as new doll, and gilded book, and 
painted coach were successively drawn out, inspected, 
approved of, and ordered to lie on the table. The ‘ what 
else?’ died away ; all the promised treasures were dis- 
played in goodly range, yet still Mrs Hamilton kept 
her hand on the lid of the box, smiling at her little 
niece, as if doubtful whether to disturb her fulness of 
content even by fresh enjoyment; at last, yielding to 
her own impatience, she drew out the crowning gift— 
a real birthday suit, in which Emily was to have 
figured that day had not Davy’s wheels tarried on the 
way so provokingly. 

* Oh how beautiful !—how tasteful! Do try it on—let 
us see it at once,’ resounded from every lip. Emily, at 
first unwilling to leave her toys, was bribed by another 
slice of cake; robed in state, admired, held up to the 
mirror to admire herself, until her little head, half 
turned with excitement and vanity, she more than 
entered into the spirit of the hour, and strutted up and 
down the room, nodding her plumes, and shaking out 
her flounces to show them off. 

But people will tire even of the best sport: the guests 
found it time to withdraw; and full time did Aunt 
Hamilton at last think it for little Emily to go to bed. 
Not so with the little lady herself: quite fresh from her 
sleep, she was fully awake to enjoyment now; the 
moments given to her new dress had been stolen from 
her toys, and back again she flew to them with renewed 
avidity when the admirers of the former had departed. 
In vain her aunt remonstrated, showed the hour, 
threatened to put out the candles; Emily coaxed, and 
cried, and lingered, until at last a third slice of cake 
won her over, and poutingly she retired as the clock 
struck twelve. 

She tossed and turned on her pillow; felt as if she 
never should sleep again ; thought of her toys, her fine 
dress ; longed for the morning light ; then when it did 
at last steal in through the chinks of the shutters, she 
found it pained her eyes, and turned them away; then 
her head grew hot and heavy, and she longed to sleep, 
but could not; and thoughts of company, and toys, and 
bright lights, all mixed confusedly together, until at 
length she was dropping into a sort of troubled doze, 
when Susan came to the bedside to say it was time to 
get up. For a moment she felt inclined to disregard 
the summons, but then the recollection of all she had to 
look at by daylight returned, and raising herself lan- 
guidly, she dressed with many a yawn. 

* This comes of last night’s doings, Miss Emily,’ said 
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Susan reproachfally : ‘I hope ’twill be long again before 
you are awoke in such a way out of your first sleep.’ 

* Indeed I hope so too, Susan,’ replied the little girl in 
a contrite voice; ‘for I could not sleep again when I 
wanted, and I feel—oh so weary—so sleepy now!’ 

But when night came again there was no quiet rest 
for Emily: the disturbed hours of the night before; the 
excitement, and, above all, the rich cake, had done their 
business; and there she ‘lay tossing, hot and feverish, 
worse and worse, as the hours rolled on. For many a 
day she lay thus, her loving father, her indulgent aunt, 
her faithful Susan, watching in turns beside her; for 
many a day, with vain regrets and sinking hope, they 
promised themselves and one another that, if restored 
to them again, she should be more judiciously treated. 
She was at length restored, and, unlike most ‘ vows 
taken in pain,’ the resolution was kept. 

Circumstances favoured her father’s wish to remove 
his little Emily for the present from her too indulgent 
aunt. His employer had an Irish property which he 
desired to place under Mr Mansell’s management, and 
as constant personal superintendence was necessary, he 
agreed to fix his residence there. Emily’s severe illness, 
as is often the case in youth, had altered both her cha- 
racter and constitution : her mind matured and expanded 
as rapidly as her bodily growth. Living chiefly with her 
papa, and talking much with him during her weeks of 
convalescence, she felt—perhaps for the first time—how 
precious she was to him; how dearly she loved him ; and 
it was with a sense of indescribable delight she heard 
her father say, that though leaving much to which he 
was attached, removing from familiar scenes and friends, 
he was sure he should never feel lonely with such a 
companion as his ‘ good little Emily.’ 

Soon she dearly liked their Irish lodge, with its roses, 
its lake, and its wild mountain view; their Irish Molly 
too, with all her endearing epithets and eloquent his- 
tories—their English servants had been dismissed, ‘ not 
pulling well with the natives,’ and Molly took a pride 
as well as pleasure in verifying her retort that ‘ they 
were no loss.’ One English lady, who had the care of 
Emily’s education, alone remained in addition to the 
family ; and she judiciously led her little charge to ap- 
preciate all that was admirable, as well as merely amus- 
ing, in the national character, so that the jibes and 
supercilious airs which had given so much offence in 
the domestics, were soon forgotten in the unaffected 
interest and cordiality testified by the other members of 
the family. 

Thus time wore on for three, or nearly four years; 
during all that while Emily had been blessed with un- 
interrupted health. According to the old maxim, she 
lay down with the lamb and rose with the lark, and had 
probably forgotten what it was ever to awake out of her 
first sleep till the morning dawned. She had grown as 
rosy-cheeked and as merry as any little Irish lass; as 
obliging, as intelligent, able and ready to help herself 
and those about her; and though, in one solitary visit, 
Aunt Hamilton declared she would be spoiled for a fine 
lady, she was obliged to admit that she promised to turn 
out something better still. 

It was Christmas, and Mrs Blandford, Emily’s gover- 
ness, had gone to spend the holiday weeks with her 
relatives. Emily—full of importance, trying to follow 
all her friend’s directions, to fill her place and her own 
at this busy season—had at last gone to rest, tired yet 
happy, and was fast asleep in her little white-curtained 

in the dressing-closet outside her father’s room. 
It was there she had always —, and it was his 
nightly habit, as he passed through it to his own, to 
pause a moment beside his little daughter with a whis- 
pered prayer and a soft kiss on her cheek, which, though 
it never unclosed the eyelids, was acknow ledged even in 
sleep by a half-formed smile. 

This night the pause was longer, the prayer more 
fervent; sorrowful thoughts were busy in his heart— 
the preponderance that the little evil often assumes over 
the much good—and in the disappointment and annoy- 


ance of a recent instance of ingratitude, he felt as if all 
the time he had spent, all the benefits he had conferred, 
were at once swept away. We all have had such mo- 
ments. Well for us not to be quite solitary then; and 
with a yearning for companionship, Mr Mansell still 
lingered, half-tempted to call up the life and expression 
of those sweet, tranquil features, and hear one more 
loving ‘ good-night’ before he retired to rest. 

After long trial and forbearance, he had found himeelf 
compelled to bring ejectments against some refractory 
tenants. They still kept possession ; and warnings and 
threats had been mutually exchanged. At this — 
Mr Mansell had paused, still reluctant to 
forcible measures; and mistaking his indulgence for 
timidity, a threatening notice had been sent him on the 
previous evening, with the usual hieroglyphics of a coffin 
and death’s head, warning him to drop his proceedings 
or quit the country. 

Well-intentioned, judicious, and popular, this was the 
first resistance he had met with, and he felt it most sen- 
sitively ; almost ready to arraign himself for a state of 
things which too often forms the rule instead of the 
exception. Musing thus, he lingered, as we have said, 
by his child’s bedside, his feelings gradually calming 
down under the unconscious influence of the peaceful 
slumberer. At last, as he turned away, the movement, 
or the light of his candle, awoke her suddenly, and her 
opened eyes rested full on her father’s troubled face. 

‘ What is the matter, papa?’ she exclaimed, even at a 
glance comprehending that he did not look like his usual 
self. ‘Are you ill? Is any one ill? Am I wanted?’ 
and pushing back her bright curls, she started from her 
— and gazed with a look of alarm into her father’s 


“ “No indeed, my poor child; what a shame for me to 
awake you! I am nearly as bad as Aunt Caroline long 
ago, though, unlike her, I have nothing pretty to show. 
Good-night now; go to sleep again,’ and with another 
kiss he would have passed on, his own heart lightened 
by the little interruption to his thoughts, had not Emily 
thrown her arms round him, and detaining him, whis- 
pered—* Something was the matter, my own papa; I saw 
it in yourface. I think I sawit in my sleep. Were you 
tired, or sorry, or angry? Which was it, papa?’ and 
her eyes fixed earnestly, as if involuntarily reading his 
heart. 

‘Angry! Was it with you, Emily?’ and quickly 
the inquiring gaze brightened off into her own sweet 
confiding smile, as she looked rather than said how far 
such an idea was from her thoughts. ‘Then with whom, 
my own child? What could put such a thought in 
your little head? Do you often see me angry?’ 

Another smile, and a deprecating wave of the head; 
and the colour mantled on her cheek as she playfully 
answered, ‘ You know I gave you choice of three 
reasons—tired, sorry, angry. Why, papa, why did you 
fix on the most unlikely and the worst?’ And again 
the searching eyes were raised a moment to his face, 
the colour deepening to crimson as almost as quickly 
she looked away. 

‘There is something in your question, Emily,’ said 
her papa gravely, laying down his candle, and seating 
himself by her bedside; ‘for once you are right in 
everything : I am tired, sorry, angry ; but again, what 
put the notion into that ‘sleepy little head ?” 

* Oh, papa! indeed I am wide awake.’ Then seeing 
her father smile, she added quickly, ‘ Don’t I know your 
face too well? Couldn’t I read its passing thoughts, 
even if I never had the key ?’ 

‘Well; and the key?’ inquired her father, still 
smiling. 

She answered earnestly, ‘ Papa, you will think me 
very foolish; perhaps very vain. Indeed I did not 
mean ever to have spoken of it; but now,’ added she, 
brightening up, ‘now that you have made your little 
confession, I may make mine; now that I know you are 
already anxious, I need not fear to make you so—for I 
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know old Norry Flaherty that has had “ the rheumatics” 
all the winter? I was giving her some flannel along 
with the others yesterday ; but she looked so old and 
weak, I made her wait to get a warm bowl of coffee— 
she delights in that. When she was done, she rose up 
and wished me all kinds of blessings, then turned and 
said something in Irish to Molly, which, from the chang- 
ing expression of her face, and a word which I could 
understand here and there, surprised me a good deal. 
The moment she was gone, I asked Molly what she had 
said: she coloured and hesitated’—— 

‘ Something like yourself, my little Emily, just now.’ 

‘Yes, papa; do not laugh at me: this is a serious 
matter. The more Molly hesitated, the more anxious I 
was to know. At last she said—you know, papa, it was 
Mrs Flaherty said this—that I was an angel to the 
poor, and your guardian angel too; that was the kind 

of her speech. But when I asked Molly what made 

eyes flash, and insisted on knowing, she told me 
—the words were, “Even that cannot screen him for 
ever 

*You should have mentioned this to me at once, 
Emily,’ said her father gravely. 

‘Oh, papa, it only happened to-day; and indeed I 
was so busy, it passed out of my mind until I saw your 
look just now. Besides,’ added she hesitatingly, ‘ I did 
not know, papa, how far it might be right in a little 
girl like me to talk of your business even to yourself; 
and it seemed as if the best thing I could do was to 
bury it in my heart, and try to be more and more to 
you—like what the old woman said.’ 

Her father kissed her tenderly, laid her head on the 
pillow, smoothening down her curls, as he had used 
when she was a fairy child; then yielding to the desire 
for companionship that had first detained him at her 
bedside, he continued talking for a while, gradually 
warming into confidence, and, half-forgetful of the 
youth of his listener, entering into a detail of his pre- 
sent feelings and position. At length, noticing her rapt 
attention, he added, ‘ Feel no uneasiness, my child; I 
am fully equal to this crisis, though grieved to seem 
aught else than the benefactor of the people over whom 
Iam placed. You have successfully aided me in this 
object, and for that reason deserve my confidence, 
young as you are. The trust I now repose in you—the 
we have in me—will fortify your mind against 
any of those obscure hints or threatenings, even as it 
has relieved my mind to unburthen it to my child.’ 

Emily listened to her father’s words with a proud 
and happy heart ; his parting recommendation to go to 
sleep at once was in vain; she vainly tried to follow his 
advice, and once again in her life tossed and turned on 
a sleepless pillow. A former foolish night came back 
to her recollection to fill her heart with thankfulness 
that it was so different now: no feverish symptoms, no 
reproachful thoughts, now troubled her unrest. Sleepless 
indeed she lay, but quietly self-communing ; and when 
the morning light convinced her that any further efforts 
at rest were fruitless, she sprang from her bed almost 
as much invigorated as if that rest had never been dis- 


Her father seemed pleased at her bright looks, but 
made no farther allusion to their last night’s conver- 
sation ; and though Emily felt as if it had drawn them 
together by a redoubled tie, she spoke no word either of 
the projects that had occupied her sleepless hours, and 
was now filling her young heart. Her morning duties 
over, she summoned the light-hearted Molly to bear 
her ‘parcels, and accompany her in one of her annual 
Christmas rounds. One by one she visited the cottages, 
where her presence always brought sunshine—com- 
mending, reproving, encouraging, as the case might be, 
but uniformly leaving the impression, ‘ Sure she is for 


our 

the Wisherty’s door, and 
though the usual kindly welcome was for once un- 
uttered, she unhesitatingly in. A significant 
look was exchanged between old woman and her 


slatternly daughter-in-law as they both turned their 
glance on the husband of the latter, who lay drowsily 
stretched on a settle near the fire. Emily was accommo- 
dated with a chair; Molly stood by; and the first greet- 
ings over, the old woman turned somewhat angrily to 
her son, reproving him for ‘never offering to stir, and 
the young lady to the fore.’ 

The man lazily opened his eyes, as if he had perceived 
her for the first time; but before he had time to growl 
out an answer either of resistance or apology, Emily’s 
sweet accents had intreated him not to disturb himself, 
adding that he seemed tired, not ill, she hoped. 

The young man could not resist this; he gathered 
himself up, and assumed a more respectful, but still list- 
less attitude, leaning against the post of the door. Emily 
turned a little towards him, but continued her conver- 
sation with the two women, until she had said all she 
wished, and bestowed her little Christmas gifts for them- 
selves and the children. Flaherty still maintained his 
position, apparently occupied with the outward prospect, 
whistling now and then, but listening with curiosity all 
the while, as was evidenced by the impatient jerk of his 
shoulders as his mother reiterated blessings on their 
young visitor, and his sudden attention, as she went on 
to say, that indeed they did not expect any such favours 
just now. 

‘ And why not, Norry? Why should you think I would 
forget any of my old friends ?’ 

‘Oh yea! miss, it isn’t for me to say; but by reasorr 
of the master’s doings, we know our is wore 
out, and sure you and he are all as one.’ 

‘So we are indeed, Norry,’ replied Emily warmly, and 
with a little touch of her new-born confidence; ‘ one in 
heart and mind. All that he does is right in my eyes, 
and I never take a step disapproved of by him.’ 

‘Wisha, we knew it,’ drawled the younger woman 
coldly, throwing another meaning glance from her 
mother-in-law to her husband. 

‘Come, Miss Emily; we'll be late,’ interposed Molly, 
evidently not much in love with their reception; and 
suiting the action to the word, she took leave of the in- 
mates, and passed out through the door. Emily lingered 
a moment yet before she obeyed her hint; then, as if her 
mind were at once made up, she also rose and took her 
leave. She paused a moment on the threshold as the 
man politely made way, and allowed her eyes to rest on 
the wild but noble view stretched out before them in 
the golden light of the declining sun. He followed her 
admiring gaze, caught her involuntary exclamation of 
delight; and as if the conviction that one in a class so 
superior to himself could yet have feelings in common 
with him, in a degree unlocked his heart; he muttered 
in a low yet not disrespectful tone, unconsciously 
adopting the sentiment of a far greater personage, 
‘?*Tis a place worth fighting for!’ 

Emily turned her sweet face towards him with a 
pained and wondering jon, as she answered, 
‘Surely, Flaherty, it is a place worth loving; but who 
could ever think of fighting in the face of such a view 
of the works of God? It makes the heart glow indeed, 
= with love to Him and all the creatures he has 


m 

* That’s as young ladies think,’ replied Flaherty with 
a cavalier yet not uncivil air. 

un ng sweetness; ‘a prompted i 
at this blessed time, when the Lord of all came to bring 
“ peace and goodwill amongst men.”’ 

Her hearer shifted his position uneasily, his counte- 
nance seemed to grow more gloomy, but he continued 
silent. Emily went on, ‘Such would be my first thought; 
but the next, next to loving the place, my thought 
would be, it is worth working for too. You may say 
to this also, Flaherty, that it is a young lady’s thought, 
spoken of what she has no experience; but I, even in 
my own way, never got anything worth having without 
working for it first, and then I always found the enjoy- 
ment was doubled.’ 
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* Work! wisha, we work like slaves, and where’s the 
good of it?’ burst impatiently from her listener. Emily’s 
eyes rested for a moment on his indolent lounging figure, 
his hands in his 
turned to the neglected garden, the disjointed footway, 
the broken thatch. He understood her glance, and 
moodily muttered, ‘ It was not always so.’ 

‘No, surely,’ replied Emily with much animation; 
‘even I can recollect it so different when this time two 
years I was here. Do you remember, Michael, you 
were digging that square for the early cabbages, the 
little boys weeding the right-hand border, Mary was 
making up a nice pink frock for the baby, and old 
Norry—she had no rheumatism then—she was spin- 
ning away in the sunshine at the door? Have not Ia 
good memory now ?’” 

The women had drawn near within the cottage, and 
low exclamations of mingled wonder, pleasure, and 
regret accompanied her words, but they did not inter- 
rupt the conversation. Michael’s lip quivered, and after 
a moment's silence, he civilly replied, ‘ And I have my 
memory too, miss, or maybe matters would be worse 
with others before now!’ 

*Do you know, Michael, I have heard that already ?’ 
replied Emily frankly. Then, unheeding his startled look, 
she continued, ‘ Yon will hardly think I remained awake 
nearly the entire of last night thinking of you and yours 
—not with fear’— added she, replying to his glance, 
* but planning, and at last hoping to do you some good.’ 

There was no doubting her simple earnestness ; Michael 
implicitly believed her, nor even thought it strange that 
one like her should take an interest in his fate. She 
continued, ‘ This prospect is surely glorious, this home 
very dear, but sin and sorrow changed even Eden itself. 
You have suffered much, you have erred much, Michael: 
I do not say which has caused the other, but the effects 
of both are plain, and it will be hard to efface them here. 
In another land it would not be so; in a land where so 
many of your countrymen—and not the worst of them 
—are going: new companions, new habits, new fortunes 
may await you there. This was my thought last night, 
prompted by something I had heard. I thought to speak 
to Norry to-day, but am twice better pleased to meet 
yourself; for, Michael, if you wish to make up your mind 
to emigrate, I will ask papa to give you the means, and 
though, indeed, ’tis all my own idea, I am sure he will 
not refuse.’ 

Michael’s countenance, which had been gradually 
softening, again assumed its determined expression, 
imagining himself called on at once for a decision; but 


Emily hastened to add in still kindlier tones, ‘ Take | Dr 


time to consider; then come down to me: whatever you 
decide on, at anyrate we sha’n’t fall out;’ and then with 
a gesture of farewell she hurried away. 

Molly had been an admiring witness of her young 
mistress’s persuasive powers, and many a glance ex- 
changed between her and the two women over Emily’s 
shoulder showed their mutual appreciation of her pro- 
posal. They knew well that Michael had no other 
chance against the bad associates and bad practices 
into which he had fallen; and to see him break with 
them completely, before he was driven to some lawless 
act, was a blessing almost beyond their hopes. The re- 
sult may be anticipated: Michael and his brothers, think- 
ing they had at last a favourable opening through the 
young lady’s ear, made one effort more to obtain the 
terms they wished; but finding that out of the question, 
they yielded to Emily’s advice, sanctioned by her father’s 
approval. Nothing could have been more sati 
to him: he wished to make examples, not victims. Those 
who were still able to retain their farms redoubled their 
exertions to become good tenants, while the others, fur- 
nished with sufficient funds, were borne by the next 


spring breezes in safety across the Atlantic; there, turn- | fi 


ing over a new leaf, they have every prospect of suc- 
ceeding, as they never would have done at home. 
A few months more brought a visit from Aunt Hamil- 


kets, his pipe in his mouth; then | sch 


rated with affectionate pride by her father. He had 

scarcely concluded, when his sister abruptly replied, 

? rT you ought now to think of sending Emily to 
00) 


Mr Mansell opened his eyes very wide as he re- 
echoed her words, ‘To school? What! part with my dar- 
ling pompenion now that she seems, if possible, doubly 

ear 

* Yes, for that very reason. Do you remember long 
ago how bitterly we repented awaking her too early? 
ou are doing the very same thing now yourself.’ 

‘Ah, yes! I remember,’ replied the father, recovering 
from his start with a long sigh of relief: ‘I awoke her 
once too. But the result was completely different. Be 
assured, my dear Caroline, that everything depends on 
the awakening cause. Let us only show reason 

and all will be well, even though we may seem inoppor- 
tunely to arouse them out of their First Sleep.’ 


DR CARPENTER ON ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS. 


ALtTHovGH alcoholic liquors and their effects on the 
human system have been the subject of investigation 
among medical authorities for many years, the public 
will no doubt put a high estimate on a new report by a 
physiological authority of such repute as Dr Carpenter. 
The work before us* is a prize essay, which gained that 
distinction (with one hundred guineas) in a competi- 
tion where fifteen writers entered the field. The author 
first expounds the influence of alcohol on the physical, 
chemical, and vital properties of the animal tissues and 
fluids, and shows by many incontestable proofs that this 
influence is of an evil character, rendering the phrase 
intoxication peculiarly appropriate etymologically, seeing 
that it implies simply poisoning. Among its effects on 
the health of the human subject we are particularly 
struck by its concern with the filling of our lunatic 
asylums. In returns from 98 such institutions in Eng- 
land and Wales, it was found that out of 12,007 cases, 
no fewer than 1799, or nearly 15 per cent., were set 
down to the score of intemperance, besides 551 more 
attributed to vice and sensuality, ‘in which excessive 
use of alcoholic liquors must have shared.’ ‘In 

lunatic asylums, the proportion of those who have od 
come insane from intemperance is usually much larger 
than it is in asylums for the reception of lunatics 
from the higher classes, among whom intemperance is 
less frequent, while causes of a purely moral and intel- 
lectual nature operate upon p with greater in- 
tensity.’ One curious icular is worth notice, that 
Hutchison of the Glasgow Asylum found an in- 
crease in the proportion of lunacy from drinking during 
the years 1845 and 1846, in consequence, as he thought, 
of ‘ the excitement in which the community was kept 
by that universal spirit of gambling which seized on 
society like an epidemic mania’—there being ‘ a great 
connection between excitement and a craving 
for stimulants.’ 

The London coal-heavers, ballasters, and draymen, 
will drink as much as two gallons of porter daily, and 
even spirits besides, and they usually have an appear- 
ance of great bodily vigour—so long at least as their 
labour is carried on in the open air; but their constitu- 
tions break down early, and when they sustain an in- 
flammatory attack, or any local injury, it is exceed- 
ingly apt to run on to a fatal termination, ‘ in conse- 
quence, it is evident, of the deficient plasticity of the 
blood, the low assimilative power of the solids, and the 
general depression of the whole vital energy, resulting 
from habitual over-excitement. Fox-hunting squires, 
who spend the evening over the bottle, are also noto- 
riously bad subjects for medical or surgical treatment,’ 
owing to the imperfect condition of their nutritive 
unctions. In remarkable contrast to these—the dray- 


* On the Use and Abuse of Alcoholic 


ton, when this instance of Emily’s diplomacy was nar- 
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men and ballasters—are those trained to pugilistic en- 
counters, ‘ the latter having been brought to a condition 
of the highest possible health by active exercise, abun- 
dance of nutritious food, occasional mild purgation, and 
either entire abstinence from fermented liquors, or by 
the very sparing use of them.’ ‘ Men thus “ trained” 
recover with remarkable rapidity from the severe 
bruises which they are liable to receive.’ 

The effect of stimulants in predisposing the body to 
endemic diseases and pestilence is now universally ad- 
mitted among medical practitioners. A curious illus- 
tration is here given. When cholera visited Manches- 
ter, the nurses in the hospital were allowed to go home 
after working six hours. They took the disease, and 
died of it in such numbers, that fears were entertained 
of the failure of the supply. ‘ It was found that they 
were much given to alcoholic potations (with the idea, 
probably, of increasing their power of resisting the 
malady) during their leisure hours; and they were 
therefore confined to the hospital, and debarred from 
obtaining more than a small supply of alcoholic drink ; 
after which not a single fresh case recurred amongst them.’ 
At the visitation of the cholera to London in 1849, it 
was found, in the establishments where numbers of men 
were employed, that the victims were chiefly the men 
addicted to drink. 

The general benefit to life arising from sober habits 
is acknowledged as a principle of action in the conduct- 
ing of life-assurance business—only men of sober habits 
being received. In consequence of the selection of lives 
for insurance, with such limits as general healthiness and 
temperance, mortality is in lower proportion among the 
assured than in general society. ‘Thus at the age of 
40 years, the annual rate of mortality among the whole 
population of England is about 13 per 1000; whilst 
among the lives insured in life offices it is about 11 
per 1000 ; and in those insured in friendly societies it is 
about 10 per 1000. Now the average mortality for all 
ages between 15 and 70 years is about 20 per 1000; 
whereas in the Temperance Provident Institution, after 
an experience of eight years, and with several lives 
above 70 years of age, the average mortality has been 
only 6 per 1000, up to the present season, in which it 
has undergone a slight increase from the cholera epi- 
demic. It is worthy of remark, however, that although 
many of the insurers in this office are of the poorer class, 
whose condition and employments expose them much 
more than the middling classes generally tothe endemic 
causes of cholera, no more than 8 have died of this 
disease out of the total of about 3500 insurers. Asa 
means of farther comparison, the following table may be 
subjoined, in which the mortality of the insurers in the 
Temperance Provident Institution, for the first five 
years, is compared with that of the insurers in other 
offices during the corresponding period of their exist- 
ence :— 

A issued 944 policies, and had 14deaths ; being equal to 15 per 1000. 


During the sixth year of its existence, only two deaths 
occurred out of the whole number of insurers in the 
Temperance Provident Institution, by which its annual 
average of mortality was reduced still lower.’ 

In the Indian army the mortality is less among the 
officers than among the men: the former are now 
generally abstemious, while the latter generally indulge 
much in liquor. Temperance societies were at one time 
making vigorous progress, and effecting much good 
among the troops in India, when an order arrived for 
putting them down, because of a jealousy at head- 
quarters as to any organisation but the regimental. A 
medical officer stated, within a month of the arrival of 
this order, that he had forty cases of delirium tremens in 
his own regiment. The rule of the service was to serve 


out two large drams to the men every day. A soldier | blessin 
thermometer 


took his dose in the morning when the 


was ranging from 70 to 90 degrees; it increased his 
thirst, and sent him to drink more during the day. 
Hence it is not surprising to hear of an artillery sergeant 
testifying that out of 100 men under his command 
he has had eight in strait-jackets at one time. The 
general healthiness of the native over the British troo 
is well known. We might suppose it to be owing solely 
to the better adaptation of the former to the climate. 
With this theory, however, it is not easy to reconcile 
the fact, that in the Madras presidency the mortality 
has been found lowest among the Europeans. It is 
found, on inquiry, that in the Bombay presidency, 
where mortality is comparatively small among the 
natives, the habits of these are abstemious as to both 
animal food and liquor; while in Madras, the native 
troops, being chiefly Mohammedans or Hindoos of low 
castes, live very much in the same manner as Euro- 
peans. The inferior mortality of the British troops in 
Madras, as compared with those in Bombay, is attri- 
buted by Colonel Sykes to the difference of their habits 
—the Bombay troops indulging largely in rum, while 
those of Madras use porter, and only a small quantity 
of arrack, which is a less noxious spirit. When, in 
addition to these facts, we learn that the average daily 
per-centage of the soldiers belonging to temperance 
societies in the hospital was 3°65, in contrast with 
10°20, or nearly triple, of the other men, we cannot 
doubt that drinking spirituous liquors has much to 
do with the higher mortality of the troops in India. 
A temperate regiment, the 84th, in an unhealthy sta- 
tion, lost only two-fifths of the average of the garrisons 
in healthy stations during a certain space of time. 

There are many facts, some of them the result of 
direct experiment, to show that men who abstain from 
alcoholic liquors can do more work, and better sustain 
exposure to cold, than others. Out of twenty-three 
millions of bricks made at a work in 1841, the average 
per man made by beer-drinkers was 760,269, whilst the 
average for the teetotalers was 795,400. The beer- 
drinking athletes of our London docks must not boast 
of being at least stronger than they could expect to be 
without liquor; for the porters of Constantinople, who 
are accustomed to carry far heavier loads than English 
porters, never drink anything stronger than coffee. 

Leaving the reader to consult Dr Carpenter’s volume 
for much illustration of the same kind, we would de- 
vote the remainder of our space to what we think an 
— question connected with the subject of al- 
cohol. 

To quote Mr Tremenhere, of the Commission on the 
Mining Population—‘ A remarkable and most satisfac- 
tory instance of a successful attempt to put a check 


upon the indulgence in ardent spirits has occurred at the | 


iron-works of Messrs Houldsworth of Coltness, employ- 
ing about eight hundred colliers, miners, furnace-men, 
&e. Much loss and annoyance had frequently been 
occasioned by the negligent or wilful misconduct of 
workmen under the influence of this habit; and the 
Messrs Houldsworth, having in vain endeavoured to 
put an end to it by persuasion and advice, resolved to 
do what they could by removing the temptation. They 
accordingly, about three years ago, forbade the sale of 
spirits at the store, and at the inn at their works, and 
ordered that the furnace-men should not be allowed to 
drink spirits during their hours of labour. These men 
had been to drink four or five glasses of 
whisky during each “ shift,” in addition to what they 
might choose to drink at their own homes. They re- 
monstrated strongly, and affirmed that it was impossible 
for them to do their work without this quantity of 
whisky. They were not long, however, before they 
found their error: they now drink nothing but water 
during their work, and tea and coffee at their meals ; 
what they spent in whisky they now spend in whole- 
some or nutritious food; they allow that they do 
their work better, and that the change has been a great 
g to themselves and their families; and that it 
is the best thing that ever happened to them. I was 


| | 
| | 
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afterwards informed that among the colliers and miners 
there was a marked improvement from the same cause.’ 

A similar check, as is well known, has been given to 
indulgence in liquors in merchant vessels, particularly 
in those of America, and various good effects have 
resulted. The question has consequently been suggested 
to us—Is there anything in the circumstances of the 
public at large to prevent a government from giving 
the same check to drinking among its subjects which 
the master of a work or of a vessel imposes on those 
immediately under his control? The thinking part 
of our community are fully sensible of the fatal effects 
of the use of alcohol in our state—that it demoralises 
our humbler class of people, fills the jails and work- 
houses, and, by leading to a general impoverishment of 
the working-people, helps greatly to create that violent 
contrast of condition between classes which is now 
found to be a source of so much danger. Society sees 
these things, but despairs of a speedy remedy. Some 
talk of a diminution of the number of licenses ; others 
call for more education: very good expedients in their 
way, but of most unsatisfactory slowness of operation. 
We feel far from convinced that a speedy remedy is 
out of hope. A check to the manufacture and sale of 
spirits would of course be a measure of some difficulty, 
but we cannot believe it to be totally impossible ; and 
we think the difficulty would be worth encountering 
for the sake of the expected benefits. There is, if we 
are not mistaken, at least one state of America where 
the restrictions on liquor amount nearly to a prohibi- 
tion of its existence; and if this can be done under the 
weak executive of our transatlantic friends, why should 
it not be effected by us? Say that our public is not 
ripe for such a measure—let a few energetic individuals 
combine to work upon them through the pulpit, the 
platform, and the press. The powers of a Peter the 
Hermit are not copyless on the face of modern Europe ; 
the human heart has all the predispositions which it 
ever had. The desire for the measure, or at least its 
results, exists already: all that is required is a convic- 
tion of its practicability. After seeing so many wonder- 
ful results produced by ‘ agitation,’ we certainly, for one, 
could not despair of seeing this also. 


BORAX LAGOONS OF TUSCANY. 


In a mountainous district of Tuscany, lying about 
twenty miles west of Sienna, are situated the extraor- 
dinary lagoons from which borax is obtained. Nothing 
can be more desolate than the aspect of the whole sur- 
rounding country. The mountains, bare and bleak, 
appear to be perpetually immersed in clouds of sulphu- 
rous vapour, which sometimes ascend in wreathed or 
twisted columns, and at other times are beaten down 
by the winds, and dispersed in heavy masses through 
the glens and hollows. Here and there water-springs, 
in a state of boiling heat, and incessantly emitting 
smoke and vapour, burst with immense noise from the 
earth, which burns and shakes beneath your feet. The 
heat of the atmosphere in the vicinity of the lagoons is 
almost intolerable, especially when the wind blows about 
you the fiery vapour, deeply impregnated with sulphur. 
Far and near the earth is covered with glittering crys- 
tallisations of various minerals, while the soil beneath 
is composed of black marl, streaked with chalk, which, 
at a distance, imparts to it the appearance of variegated 
marble. As you proceed, you are stunned by the noise 
of constant explosions, which, remind you that you are 
traversing the ivterior of a mighty crater, which in 
past ages was perhaps filled with a flood of liquid fire. 
Borax was first brought to Europe, through India, 
from Tibet, where it is found in a mountainous region, 
resembling in character the district of Tuscany we 
have described. If we except some doubtful specimens, 
said to have been discovered in coal-pits in Saxony, we 
may assert that the mineral is found nowhere else in 
Europe, or that the territories of the Grand Duke enjoy 


a natural monopoly of the article, which, with the growth 
of the manufacturing system, is coming more and more 
into use every day, especially in France. In former 
times, when the value of the lagoons was not under- 
stood, the hollows and gorges in the mountains where 
they are situated were regarded by the superstitious 
peasantry as the entrance to hell. Experience taught 
them that it was in many respects a region of death. 
Whatever living thing fell into the lagoons inevitably 
perished, for the devouring acid almost in a moment 
separated the flesh from the bones. Cattle were fre- 
quently thus lost, and the peasants themselves or their 
children sometimes encountered a similar fate. A cele- 
brated chemist, engaged in making experiments on the 
impregnated water, accidentally fell into a lagoon which 
he himself had caused to be excavated, and perished 
immediately, leaving a wife and several children in 
indigence. 

For many ages no use was made of the boracic acid, 
and the whole district containing it—altogether about 
thirty miles in length—was dreaded and shunned by 
the inhabitants. Many inducements were vainly held 
out to the peasantry to cultivate the lands in the neigh- 
bourhood, which might generally be obtained for no- 
thing. From time to time a few adventurous families 
would take up their residence near Monte Cerboli, and 
bring a few fields into cultivation, leaving, however, 
more than nine-tenths of the land fallow. 

About the middle of the last century, Hoefer, who is 
described as apothecary to the Grand Duke, first de- 
tected the presence of boracic acid in the lagoon Or- 
cherio, near Monte Botardo. Masgagin, a professor of 
anatomy, found the mineral in a concrete state in several 
streams issuing from the lagoons, and suggested the 
propriety of establishing manufactories of borax. As 
late, however, as 1801, in consequence of the failure of 
numerous experiments, Professor Gazzeri arrived at the 
conclusion that the quantity of acid contained in the 
water of the lagoons was too small to render the work- 
ing of them profitable. But this opinion was based on 
the old practice of attempting the extracting the mine- 
ral by the use of charcoal furnaces. It was M. Larderel 
who introduced the improved method of employing the 
hot vapours of the lagoons themselves in the elabo- 
ration of the acid, and may be said to have invented 
the present method, which will probably go on improv- 
ing for ages. 

The system of the Chevalier Larderel, now Comte 
de Pomerasce, displays at once great ingenuity and 


courage. The soffioni, or vapours, having been observed | 


to burst forth with more or less vehemence in various © 


parts of the mountains—which, fortunately for industry 


and commerce, are copiously irrigated with streams of | 


water—the idea was conceived of forming an artificial 
lagoon on the site of the most elevated vent. A large 
basin having been excavated, the nearest stream was 
turned into it. The burning blasts from below forcing 
up their way through the water, keep it in a state of 
perpetual ebullition, and by degrees impregnate it with 
boracic acid. Nothing can be more striking than the 
appearance of such a lagoon. Surrounded by aridity 
and barrenness, its surface presents the aspect of a 
huge caldron, boiling and steaming perpetually, while 
its margin trembles, and resounds with the furious ex- 
plosions from below. Sometimes the vapour issues like 
a thread from the water, and after rising for a consi- 
derable height, spreads, and assumes an arborescent 
form as it is diluted by the atmospheric air. It then 
goes circling over the surface of the lagoon, till, meet- 
ing with other bodies of vapour in a similar condition, 
the whole commingling, constitute a diminutive cloud, 
which is wafted by the breeze up the peaks of the 
mountains, or precipitated into the valleys, according 
to its comparative density. 

To stand on the brink of one of these deadly lakes, 
stunned by subterranean thunder, shaken by incessant 
earthquakes, and scorched and half suffocated by the 
fiery ilential vapour, is to experience very peculiar 
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sensations, such as one feels within the crater of Vesuvius 
or tna, or in the obscurity of the Grotto del Cave. 

Another lagoon is scooped out lower down the moun- 
_tain, the site being determined by the occurrence of sof- 
fioni; and here the same processes are followed, and 
the same phenomena observable. The water from the 
lagoon above, after it has received impregnation during 
twenty-four hours, is phen | off, and conducted by an arti- 
ficial channel to the second lagoon; and from thence, 
with similar precautions, to a third, a fourth, and so on, 
till it at length reaches a sixth or eighth lagoon, where 
the process of impregnation is supposed to be com- 
pleted. By this time the water contains half per cent. 
of acid, which Professor Gazzeri considered far too little 
to repay the expense of extracting it. From the last 
lagoon it is conveyed into reservoirs, whence again, after 
having remained quiescent a few hours, for what yar 
pose is not stated, it passes into the evaporating 
* Here the hot vapour concentrates the strength 
acid by passing under shallow leaden vessels from the 
boiling fountains above, which it quits at a heat of 80 
degrees Reaumur, and is discharged at a heat of 60 de- 
grees (101 Fahrenheit), 

The evaporating pans are arranged on the same prin- 
ciple as the lagoons, though in some cases almost four 
times as numerous, each placed on a lower level than 
the other. In every successive pan the condensation 
becomes greater, till the water at length descends into 
the crystallising vessels, where the process is completed. 
From these the borax is conveyed to the drying-rooms, 
where, in the course of a very few hours, it is ready to 
be packed for exportation. The number of establish- 
ments has for many years been on the increase, though 
about twelve or fourteen years ago they did not exceed 
nine. Nothing can be more fallacious than the opi- 
nions formed by hasty visitors on matters of this kind, 
which are susceptible of perpetual improvement. When 
the produce was from 7000 to 8000 Tuscan pounds 
per fay, the manufacturers were supposed to have 
reac the maximum, because all the water of the 
mountains was supposed to have been called into requi- 
sition. Experience, however, is tually teaching 
us new methods of economy ; though it would a 
priori be impossible to say by what means this economy 
is to be effected, we cannot permit ourselves to doubt 
that the manufacture of borax in Tuscany will here- 
after be carried to a degree of perfection greatly tran- 
scending the expectations of those who formerly wrote 
on the subject. One of these observes the atmosphere 
has some influence on the results. In bright and clear 
weather, whether in winter or —-* the vapours are 
less dense, but the depositions of boracie acid in the 
lagoons are greater. Increased vapours indicate un- 
favourable change of weather, and the lagoons are infal- 
lible barometers to the neighbourhood, even at a great 
distance, serving to regulate the proceedings of the pea- 
santry in their agricultural pursuits. 

As the quantity of boracic acid originally contained 
in the water of the lagoons is so very small as we now 
know it to be, we can no longer wonder at the opinion 
formerly entertained, that it did not exist at all. After 
five or six successive impregnations we see it does not 
exceed half per cent., which, estimating the quantity 
of borax at 7500 pounds a day, will give 1,500,000 
Tuscan pounds, or 500 tons, of water for the same 
period. By the construction of immense cisterns for 
the catching of rain water, by the employment of pound 
for raising it 


with the population of those districts, to throw light on 
which it would be necessary to institute fresh investi- 
gations on the spot. The lagoons are usually excavated 
by labourers from Lombardy, who wander southward 
in search of employment in those months of the year 
during which the Apennines are covered with snow. 
They do not, however, remain to be employed in the 
business of manufacture. This is carried on by native 
Tuscan labourers, who occupy houses, often spacious 
and well built, in the neighbourhood of the evaporating 
pans. They are in nearly all cases married men, and 
are enabled to maintain themselves and their families 
on the comparatively humble wages of a Tuscan lira a 
day. It would have been satisfactory to know the 
number of the Lombard navigators from time to time 
employed in excavating the lagoons, as well as of the 
native labourers, who carry on operations after their 
departure ; but we may with certainty infer the succes- 
sive appearance of fresh soffioni on the sides of the 
mountains from the perpetually-recurring necessity of 
excavating new lagoons. Again, from the immense in- 
crease of borax produced in former times we may safely 
infer its increase in future. The quantity obtained was 
quadrupled in four years by superior methods of ex- 
traction, by economy of water and vapour, and other 
improvements suggested by experience. There can, 
therefore, be no doubt in our minds that similar im- 
provements will produce similar results. In 1832, about 
650,000 Tuscan pounds were obtained ; in 1836, 2,500,000. 

We quote the following suggestion from the observa- 
tion of a traveller:—‘It appears to me that the power 
and riches of these extraordinary districts remain yet 
to be fully developed. They exhibit an immense num- 
ber of fn mt steam-engines, furnished by nature at no 
cost, and applicable to the production of an infinite 
variety of objects. In the progress of time this vast 

machinery of heat and force will probably become the 
moving central point of extensive manufacturing estab- 
lishments. The steam which has been so ingeniously 
applied to the concentration and evaporation of the 
boracic acid, will probably hereafter, instead of wasting 
itself in the air, be employed to move huge engines, 
which will be directed to the infinite variety of pro- 
duction which engages the attention of the industrious 
artisans; and thus in course of time there can be little 
doubt that these lagoons, which were fled from as objects 
of danger and terror by uninstructed man, will gather 
round them a large intelligent population, and become 
sources of prosperity to innumerable individuals through 
countless generations.’ 

Whoever has travelled through Tuscan pearogs will every- 
where have observed that the peasants live in better 
houses than they do anywhere else in Europe. Some 
one has said that nearly all their dwellings have been 
built within the last eighty years, an observation which 
in itself shows the substantial nature of their tene- 
ments, for where else will a peasant’s house last so 
long? In the secluded mountain valleys, where agri- 
culture supplies the only employment of the industrious 
classes, you sometimes meet with very ancient cottages, 
built quite in the style of the middle ages, with an 
abundance of projections and recesses, all calculated to 
produce picturesqueness of effect. The modern houses, 
more particularly in the district of the lagoons, are 
constructed more with reference to comfort than show, 
the object being to secure as much room and air as 
possible. In most places a garden is attached to every 
dwelling ; and where trees will grow, a large linden or 
chestnut stretches its large boughs lovingly about the 
corner, and sometimes over the roof, of the dwelling. 
Under this the peasant and his family sit to enjoy 
themselves on summer evenings. Not to be entirely 
idle, however, the father is usually engaged in weaving 
baskets, while the children amuse themselves with clean- 
ing and preparing the twigs; the mother, often with 
a baby in her lap, applies herself to the reparation of 
the family wardrobe; and the whole 
when lighted up by the slanting rays 
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i produced might be almost indefinitely increased, since 
| the range of country through which the vapour ascends 
i is far too great for us to suppose it to be exhausted by 
the production of 7000 pounds of borax a day. Science 
in all likelihood will bring about a revolution in this 
i as in so many other manufactures, and our descend- 
} ants will look back with a smile on our hasty and un- 
We are without information on many points connected 
XUM 
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ts to the eye a not to be equalled by 
Dutch or Flemish sch 


In other respects the peasant of the lagoons aims 
at an inferior standard of luxury. His house is by far 
the finest portion of his possessions. The style of furni- 
ture, though comfortable, is inferior ; and in the matters 
of dress and food the most primitive theories evidently 

vail, Here, however, as in most other parts of 
| , we behold the extremities, as it were, of two 
systems—the one which is going out of date, and the 
one which is coming in. Much bigotry is no doubt often 
displayed in the attachment of some persons to old 
habits and customs, not otherwise valuable or respect- 
able than from their mere antiquity; but in several 
parts of Italy the advocates of novelty are seldom in 
possession of so much comfort as they who abide by 
the habits and customs of their forefathers. These for 
the most part are content with the coarse manufactures 
of the country, which, rough and uncouth in appear- 
ance, supply the requisite warmth, and are extremely 
enduring. On the other hand, the imported goods 
within the reach of the poor, though gay, and of bril- 
liant colours, are too often of the mest flimsy texture, 
and melt away from about the persons of the wearers 
almost like vapour. The two classes of peasants view 
each other with secret contempt ; but the old fashion is 
rapidly dying out because it is old, while the new 
chiefly triumphs perhaps because it is new. 

A native, when questioned on the subject of the 
recent innovations, observed that the lower classes of 
the population would have the means of providing for 
their necessities if they were not so eager after luxuries. 
The females are given to expensive dress, which deprives 
them of the means of supplying themselves with more 
necessary articles. The gluttony of the artisans has 
become proverbial amongst us: what is not spent in 
finery in dress is consumed in pampering the appetite. 
In consequence of the prosperity of the straw trade, 
which lasted from 1818 to 1825, luxury spread through- 
out the country; and it would excite a smile, were it 
not a subject for regret, to observe the country-folks 
in embroidered stockings and pumps, with large velvet 
bonnets trimmed with feathers and lace; but in their 
homes they, as well as the artisans in the town, are 
miserably off; and they who are even genteelly dressed 
when abroad, have rarely more than a miserable palliasse 
for a bed at home. Deprived of the advantages of the 
straw trade, the situation of the country-people, espe- 
cially those of the mountainous parts, is very distr g. 


except among those who are engaged in its production. 
This will account for the very little that is popularly 
known of the borax lagoons of Tuscany, or of the race 
of peasants by whom they are rendered profitable. 


WORDSWORTH AND HIS POETRY. 


Amonc the poets, as well as other literary characters of 
the last twenty years, death has vindicated his voca- 
tion. Within that term the public has lost Scott, Hogg, 
Crabbe, Lamb, Coleridge, Southey, Campbell, Barton, 
Elliott, Bowles, and Wordsworth. Moore remains ina 
very precarious state of health; Rogers and Mont- 
gomery—the former at eighty-eight, and the latter at 
seventy-nine—are still living and well, but, from their 
advanced years, naturally approaching fast the term at 
which the destined return of humanity to its primary 
elements is inexorably assigned by the covenant of 
existence. Wordsworth died at Mount Rydal, his resi- 
dence, near the head of Windermere Lake, on the 23d 
of April last, after an indisposition of considerable dura- 
tion. He had just entered upon his eighty-first year, 
having been born on the 7th of April 1770 at Cocker- 
mouth in Cumberland, where his parents resided, re- 
spectable persons of the middle class of society. 

When young Wordsworth was old enough for in- 
struction in the dead languages, he was placed at 
Hawkeshead grammar-school, then under the master- 
ship of Dr Wordsworth, a relation of his family. He 
was distinguished for attention to his duties, and was 
observed to be very partial to the study of the classics. 
He wrote verses at an early age. When a youth of 
eighteen or nineteen, he produced a poem entitled ‘ An 
Evening Walk, Addressed to a Young Lady,’ which 
appears in his published works. In 1793, soon after he 
had graduated at St John’s College, Oxford, he com- 
mitted to the press ‘Sketches in Verse taken during 
a Pedestrian Tour through the French, Swiss, and 
Italian Alps.’ 
what in harmony, showed stren; 
vivid imagery, which, if not well defined in outline, 
was full of warmth, ‘and breathed the true spirit of 

poetry. This undefinedness belonged rather to that 
tendency to generalise which is often found in young 
writers, than to peculiarity of diction. In this regard 
no one was ever freer from error than Wordsworth, 
his fault lying rather in = opposite direction, and his 
style being remarkable for simplicity, sometimes even 
to 


But this and similar causes operate much less on the 
population in the district of the lagoons than elsewhere; 
and indeed it may almost be said that these persons 
for the most part offer a striking contrast with their 
neighbours. Notwithstanding the nature of the vapours 
by which the air they breathe is impregnated, they are 
said, upon the whole, to be healthy and long-lived ; and 
their regularity of employment, the goodness of their 
wages, and their constant residence on the same spot, 
with many other causes, combine to render them one of 
the most thriving sections of the Tuscan population. It 
must, nevertheless, be admitted that we want several 
data for correctly appreciating their condition, and 
these could only be supplied by one who should remain 
a long time among them. The owners and conductors 
of the works are too much absorbed by the love of gain 
to pay much attention to the state of the labourers, who, 
as in most other parts of Italy, lead a retired life, and 

2 and shy of communicating with strangers. 

On ordinary topics they will converse with you freely 
enough, but the moment you allude to their domestic 
concerns, they shrink into themselves, and decline 
entering into explanations. This, however, they usually 
do in the most civil manner, affecting stupidity, and 
carefully avoiding the least appearance of 
ee read neighbouring towns and villages, the la- 


attracts little notice to: the country iteelf, 


In 1797 Wordsworth went with a favourite sister 
into Somersetshire, where he became a sojourner about 
two miles from Coleridge, who lodged at Nether Stowey. 
The name of his residence was Alfoxton, and it was 
there that the first interview between the two poets 
took place. Alfoxton was an old house amid the Quen- 
tock Hills. It was surrounded by tranquil and de- 
lightful scenery. It belonged to a gentleman, then a 
minor, named St Aubyn. from the time 


gE 


confined to the Hartz Mountains, and to their imme- 
diate vicinity. A year in France, and a sojourn some 
short time in Dorsetshire, comprised 

y 


rudeness, | movements of Wordsworth until he settled down final, 


among his native mountains. 

It was at Alfoxton that Wordsworth’s peculiar ideas 
respecting poetry seem to have been developed, and 
there he put them into practice in his first edition of the 
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F no means able to use it in conversation. Words- : 
worth, therefore, then young and enthusiastic, had the 
conversation with the aged and feeble poet wholly to 
England, | | 
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‘Lyrical Ballads.’ It is said, on the authority of Cole- 
ridge, that the idea was started after several conversa- 
tions between himself and Wordsworth, that by way of 
experiment, a series of poems might be composed of two 
kinds. In one portion the incidents and agents were 
to be partly supernatural, and the affections were to 
be interested by the dramatic truth of the emotions 
that would result from such circumstances, supposing 
them real. In the other, subjects were to be rigidly 
selected from common life, in regard to incident and 
character. Coleridge was to direct his attention to 
the former, the supernatural or romantic part of the 
undertaking, and Wordsworth was to endeavour to 
give novelty and interest to common things, and excite 
the feelings, by leading the mind from custom 
views to those familiar objects of which mankind in 
general did not seem to have a right apprehension or 
feeling. Coleridge was notoriously idle, and went to 
work slowly, having only written his ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ 
and planned the ‘ Dark Ladie’ and ‘Christabel’ in his 
mind, before Wordsworth had produced a number of 
compositions for his part of the work, somewhat hetero- 
geneous, but composing the volume called the ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads,’ the second edition of which, in two volumes, 
contained a preface of considerable length by Words- 
worth, explanatory of the design, and contending for the 
extension of that style of poetry. He was, in short, for 
rejecting all phrases and forms of style not included in 
the language of ‘real’ life. ‘This dogma, positively ad- 
vanced, was to be his own guide, and the only guide he 
would permit to others, whom he summoned to pay due 
allegiance to its rules. It was not a reform in poetical 
diction for which alone he contended—he would have the 
language to be really that of the subject or object con- 
cerned, even of the lowest rustic life; and yet in his 
‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ designed to realise this idea, he did not 
himself use the words which the persons he describes 
would have used, and he therefore outraged his own 
theory. He thus differed wholly from the great Bacon, 
who says that poetry accommodates the shows of things 
to the desires of the mind; in other words, uplifts us in 
our expectations, its very essence being to give us those 
gratifications in fancy which reality denies. It is not 
the verisimilitude in description of what all see that is 
enough for poetry. Wordsworth contended that the 
‘real’ language, which is nowhere to be found the same 
in two districts of any land, should be for standard use. 
He did not, because he could not, adopt it himself. The 
language of cultivated society does not differ from the 
best of our prose writers more than Wordsworth’s own 
language did from that of the persons introduced into 
his writings. He asserted, too, that there ‘neither is, 
nor can be, any essential difference between the lan- 
guage of prose and metrical composition.’ This it 
is as difficult to reconcile with truth as the former 
dogma, and without something better than mere asser- 
tion, we can hardly assent to the sacrifice it demands 
of almost all the past poesy of England. Surely if 
reading and talking exhibit ee a of : - 
and prose may wed todo so. In 

se pay ee from the realm of fact into that of 
imagination; and there is a certain fitness of language 
adopted in one which in the other would be out of place. 
ere was a singular tenacity in his adhering to 

a theory, of which his own efforts should have con- 
vinced him of the impracticability. He seemed to 


failure in establishing the doctrine with which he set 
out in his poetical career. He afterwards lived in the 
pride of his own solitude ; and intermingling with lowly 
phrase and homeliness of subject beautiful thoughts 
and feelings that did honour both to his heart and 
fancy, he a ical exclusive. Milton he was 
inclined to admit to his Lake-feast, but scarcely any 
other poet ; and to Milton he would sometimes compare 
himself, and tread beneath his feet all the other sons of 
Parnassus. There was something Quixotic in his per- 
sonal appearance, and in his stately, tall contour. His 


countenance was saturnine, calm, contemplative, and 
good. His features were of the better order, speaking 
after Lavater. His smile was pleasing, and he had a 
sonorous voice, which told well when he repeated his 
own poetry, which he did with excellent effect. He was 
a sincere lover of truth; his superiority to complying 
men of the worldly stamp was seen at the first glance. 
At certain times his appearance had more of originality 
about it than at others. Mahy years ago he might 
have been met, in his solitary rambles about the coun- 
try, in a huge, broad-brimmed beaver, a gray russet 
jacket, and pantaloons or trousers of the same, his gait 
somewhat pompous, and indicative of a mind above the 
common reflected in the outer man. His spirit was 


ary | pure and benevolent, abstracted from the customary 


objects of people in general, and given up to nature in 
its calmest as well as in its more beautiful and terrible 
aspects; so that the commonest weed, or the lowliest 
things of nature or humanity, were really to him of 
equal interest with the sublimer objects of the ele- 
mental universe. 

There was, it is true, little virtue in his contempt for 
all but his own notions of poetry: a species of egotism 
unworthy of his genius. By him the poets of the last 
century, and almost all of the preceding centuries, were 
disclaimed: Chaucer and Milton he could tolerate. It is 
doubtful if he comprehended Spenser, and whether he had 
not even a contempt for him; and it has been said by 
some that he had little sympathy with Shakspeare. Dry- 
den and Pope were out of his pale of endurance; nor did 
he spare his cotemporaries high or low. This feeling may 
be illustrated by an anecdote of his treatment of James 


Hogg, whose peasant origin and vernacular idiom might | 


have served for Wordsworth’s own ‘ Michael the Shep- 


herd” Hogg being at Mount Rydal, where Professor — 
Wilson, Lloyd, and some other literary men were then, | 


all of them were admiring a beautiful nocturnal arch, 
when Hogg said, ‘ Hoot, it is neither mair nor less than 
just a triumphal arch, raised in honour of the meeting 
of the poets.’ Wilson exclaimed, ‘ Eh—eh—not amiss !’ 
But Wordsworth, turning round, and addressing one of 
the party near him, said, ‘ Poets! what does the fellow 
mean? Where are they ?’ 

To resume: the next publication of Wordsworth con- 
sisted of some poems, which came to a second edition in 
1815. In the year 1809 he wandered out of his way to no 
purpose in writing a political pamphlet to arouse public 
feeling against France. This bore the title of ‘Relations of 
Great Britain, Spain, and Portugal to each Other.’ It was 
little noticed. In 1814 the first part of the ‘ Excursion,’ 
a poem descriptive of country associations, appeared, 
which proved a failure, falling almost stillborn from the 
press. ‘There were great expectations raised about this 
poem, but there was not sterling metal sufficient to 
balance the weight of alloy it contained. The characters 
were destitute of all interest, rustic in everything, and 
where the author’s own beauties gleamed through, the 
breaks were few and far between. It was observed by 
a writer of genius who knew the author, that ‘the 
effect was like being ushered into a stately hall, and in- 
vited to sit down to a splendid banquet in the company 
of clowns, and with nothing but successive courses of 


Norfolk dumplings served up.’ Wordsworth, disdaining — 


any lesson from the experience of the past in carrying 
out his theory, and in attempting to prove that the more 


guage of prose, felt disappointed at this want of suc- 
cess. Still, while the phraseology he adopted was not 
the ‘ real’ language used in life, as he intended it should 
be, adding great simplicity to clearness of expression in 
his poems, he so far did good by his example; while in 
other senses his efforts tended to repress rather than 
extend that ideal attraction which bas ever been con- 
sidered the charm of poetry. 

In 1815 Wordsworth published the ‘ White Doe of 
Rylstone,’ followed by ‘ Peter Bell,’ *‘ The Wagoner,’ and 
Sonnets to the River Duddon.’ Other 
subsequently. In these the poet did not a an 


interesting parts of the best poems are strictly but the 
have had a morbid feeling of disappointment at his | lan 


| | 
| 

| 
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| Coleridge, who was then publishing * ‘The Friend,’ On the 
Concerned 


iota of his theory, There were more of his better 
thoughts in them, all partaking of that character of 
‘association’ of which he may be called the poet. 
This is the true attraction to his admirers, and not the 
attempt at realising what he alone fancied possible. 
His love of nature was intense in its broad features and 
most expansive character, as well as in its details, but 
the wider field was most congenial to his muse. His 
homely thoughts and minutenesses were out of keeping 
with his depth of thought, like flies in the surrounding 
amber. 

Wordsworth, living near his birthplace in the country 
of his family and its alliances, drew Coleridge out of 
Somersetshire in the same direction, and Coleridge at- 
tracted Southey. The latter had no opinion in common 
with Wordsworth in respect to his poetical theory. 
These two poets had a natural distaste for each other, 
which they did not conquer till 1815. Southey neither 
thought deeply nor comprehensively enough to suit 
Wordsworth, and the proud dogmatism of the latter, 
his want of affability, and haughty bearing, were more 
than Southey could tolerate. Wordsworth at first 
resided at Grassmere, whence he removed to Rydal 
Mount near Ambleside; Southey and Coleridge were 
at Grata, thirteen miles distant; Charles Lloyd lived 
at Brathay, not far off; and Dr Watson, bishop of 
Llandaff, at Calgarth. 

Wordsworth, while at Grassmere, wrote a paper for 


Princi; in the Composition of Epitaphs, 
which was excellent of its kind. He had received early, 
through the interest of the Earl of Lonsdale, the ap- 
pointment of distributor of stamps for the counties of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, a lucrative post; and 
upon the death of Southey he was crowned with the 
anomalous laurel. In consequence, and as in duty 
bound, he wrote an Ode to the Queen on her visit to 
Cambridge; but, like all other effusions of the same 
character, it has little merit or likelihood. He married 
Miss M. Hutchinson of Penrith in 1803, by whom he had 
issue. A daughter preceded him to the grave not a 
great while ago. 

The poet's life being spent, not in the way of the 
world, but in the heart of the lake country, apparently 
unemployed, he might have observed on those who 
censured his retired life, as a brother poet who pre- 
ceded him did—t How various his employments whom 
the world calls idle!’ He climbed the mountains and 
thredded the valleys of the north, to admire, love, and 
venerate a thousand attendant beauties which common 
observers never perceive, to build upon them lofty ideas, 
or to associate them with the deep things of the heart, 
and multiply their images. He had no preference for 
what the world esteems its best pursuits: he thought 
them vanity. He was a lover of solitude, because the 
deeply-thinking spirits of all time have loved it—those 
who could smile at low ambition, and ask no favour of 
a monarch but to stand out of the sunshine. He could 
not, with the common flock, follow the leader’s bell. 
Simple feelings, however, described in homely language, 
are within the colloquial range of the common race of 
mortals; and hence Wordsworth, while estimated by a 
few for the beauty of the thoughts scattered up and 
down among his household truths, is read by more be- 
cause his language is within the compass of the lowest 
stamp of intellect. But he expected more praise, a more 
extended command of homage, than he received; and 
while disdaining show and external aid, while rearing 
his fabric upon the basis of humanity, he was unreason- 
able enough to imagine that the multitude, which vege- 
tate only upon the tinsel and glitter of appearances, 
would make an idol of him who disdained their idols. 
His muse knew none of those things, because he looked 
only to what existed in the simplicity of our humanity, 
as well as in nature divested of extrinsic garb. To him 
the mountain daisy, for example, was a source of poetic 
inspiration—not for its own sake only, but as a peg upon 


brother who was fond of daisies, and when he came on 
shore, admired them. He was drowned, and the daisy 
was to ‘sleep and wake’ upon his grave. This occupies 
seventy lines, not marked by brilliance of imagery, or 
depth of thought, or novelty, or aught of pathos; but 
merely by simplicity. The comparison of this poem 
with Burns’s ‘ Mountain Daisy’ will show what is in- 
tended by this remark—namely, the peculiarity of 
Wordsworth’s levelling system of poetry, the language 
of which, he contended erroneously, differed nothing 
from prose. Burns keeps to his subject in the natural 
order of things; and if he alludes to aught besides, the 
allusion is in the way of comparison, or secondary to the 
object addressed. ‘There can be no question which of 
the two poems is most touching. 

Wordsworth is not, in strictness, the descriptive poet 
of nature; but he draws from nature the ground of the 
associations which strike him, and which he dresses up 
for his purposes in accordance with his peculiar doc- 
trines. He is the Crugoe of his own region of musings, 
the solitary who discourses with himself, and records, 
not that which may be most meet to affect others, but 
that which his own source of inspiration incontinently 

urs forth, and of which he expects others to feel the 

‘orce like himself: nor does he regard whether his 
theme be high or low, mean or lofty. He asks nothing, 
and affects to give nothing derived from external pomp, 
and that which the world calls ‘great;’ but he seeks 
rather that which is innately so, taking no bias from 
received opinions, which he feels are as often false as 
true. He is proud of showing that in his view the 
vulgarest things are really great and interesting; ren- 
dered vulgar by habit, but in reality possessing beauty, 
which he is happy to draw out to the light of day, or to 
elevate by association. With him all past ideas in con- 
nection with poetry are to be discarded—all inherited 
predilections, all learning and the ‘arts, all the predis- 
positions and superstitions, and vested rights, and pomp 
and circumstance inherent in it-through bygone days. 


root of the poetic art. A beaker must be swallowed of 
the water of Lethe in regard to all but the new theory, 
and there must be a hecatomb of the poets of all ages, 
offered up by his disciples, out of the ashes of which is 
to arise the verse true alone to nature—the enduring 
perfect edifice of plain Tuscan, made consentaneous 
with existing things. No graceful foliage is to decorate 
the capitals of his columns, not a volute nor a metope ; 
in other words, of the five orders, four are to be re- 


and when the subject is unworthy of his own genius, 


observation may be rendered fit for the object intended. 
The arid soil may be rendered fruitful, and the Saharan 
desert rich with wholesome vegetation. 


things to elevated or exaggerated ideas. The roses of 


dog-rose, nor are the eyes of the lover’s mistress to be 


taste, and would not be questioned, but that he would 
have it be the law for others. It was this spirit, gene- 
rated by wounded pride, and the feeling—though he 
was sustained by more friends in the press, acting con- 


tion placed him: it was this spirit which probably 
carried him farther than he would otherwise have gone 
in the upholding the rules he laid down in poetry. 
These rules were not assented to by his friends. 
Coleridge has left a record of his difference of opinion 
with Wordsworth about them. Southey declared openly 
that they were erroneous. Those opponent opinions, 
and the failure of ‘ The Excursion,’ seem to have made 


which to hang a tale that the poet had lost a sailor 


the poet resile upon himself; cherish the solitary re- 


The era of his school is to commence anew from the | 


jected for their refinement’s sake. He will have nothing | 
but himself. All must flow from his own invention; — 


he will raise it to the common level; but this must be © 
his own work. Thus any subject within the scope of | 


But there is to — 
be no aggrandisement, no accommodating the shows of | 


Pestum are not to breathe more fragrance than the | 


tinually upon the public mind in his behalf, than any | 
poet ever had before—that he was not where his ambi- | 


more bright and beaming in verse than in reality. The | 
‘line’ chosen thus by the poet is of course in his own | 


| 
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veries that strengthened the exercise of his system, out 
of the feeling that his views were undervalued in their 
merits; not considering the gigantic character of the 
change he was attempting to effect, and how very 
slowly the best innovations are received by the public. 
He had imagined, too, that the general heart beat re- 
sponsive to his own, while in the existing artificial 
state of society the minds of men had become less and 
less responsive to nature’s truth. The wild rock, the 
rugged glen, the misty mountain, the aérial lark, the 
seasons, the shattered oak, the wild down, the ragged 
beggar, the storm and its ravage, down to the very 
weed which grows beneath the mouldering wall—all 
these, however interesting and valued by the poet, are 
disdained by the world of bustle and petty contention. 
It can see nothing in such objects—they are ‘ foolish- 
ness to the Greek.’ It is among those alone who dwell 
in the bosom of nature, who live as Wordsworth lived, 
and think and feel as he thought and felt, that he will be 
duly estimated, let others pretend or affect to understand 
him as they may. Wordsworth, therefore, can never be 
a popular poet. He possesses none of the attraction upon 
which popularity is founded. He is too plain, tedious, and 
unexciting, or else too deep and philosophic. There 
were evidently two periods in the style of his poetry, in 
neither of which did he carry out fully his own prin- 
ciples. His later style is evidently a change towards 
that which he condemned. It is classical, polished, sober 
in colour, sweet, and well finished. Cc. R. 


[Agreeing with C. R. in the general estimate he has 
given of Wordsworth and his poetry, we think that 
there is one thing overlooked, or not rightly seen—the 
gem feelings of the poet as represented in his verse. 

us it seems that the peculiarity which most distin- 
guishes Wordsworth from other poets is his deficiency 
in genial feeling as an individual man. In him, we 
have been assured by his associates, the quality called 
kindness of heart scarcely appeared, even where it 
might have been most expected. In dealing regarding 
his writings, a spirit was generally shown very unlike 
what might have been expected of one who seemed to 
liave given up the common pursuits of the world. He 
was also, as is well known, exceedingly vain and egotis- 
tical in his social appearances, In these features of his 
personal character we read the grand defect of his verse 
—heart. The whole show is intellectual: it excites not 
a tear, scarcely moves a sigh. We believe that it is for 
this reason mainly that it can never be widely popular. 
It is instructive to find such a man distinguishing him- 
self by flying to solitude—a field of existence where 
egotism may be induiged, but which in its very nature 
precludes true, that is active, benevolence. We must 
deem it somewhat strange that the fact of the hermit- 


EMIGRATION NOTES. 
NO. I. 


Emicration to the colonies, and also to the United 
States, goes on this year with increasing speed. Num- 
bers who never thought . quitting home are now on 
the move, and with good hopes of success. New Zea- 
land and Port- hye latter now to be called 
Victoria—seem to be growing in favour, and to one or 
other of these settlements our own feelings would in- 
cline; preference probably being given to New Zealand, 
as most suitable in point of character—most like dear 
Old England. 


transferred himself. The company is to charge such 
interest for the loans as will induce capitalists to sub- 
scribe to the funds. We fear that this scheme proceeds 
on too favourable an idea of human nature. When a 
loan is to be made, it is usually deemed necessary that 
the lender should have not merely grounds of faith in 
the borrower’s honesty, but some security against an 
opposite contingency and the common accidents of for- 
tune. In the present case, even legal recourse, in the 
event of a failure to repay, is wanting, for the attempt 
either to discover the whereabouts of the individual, or 
to prosecute him if found, would be ridiculous. 

A somewhat more hopeful scheme is that sug 
by Mr Wyndham Harding in a late number of the 
‘Spectator.’ It is said to be similar to a plan already 
carried out to some extent by that untiring friend of 
emigrants, Mrs Chisholm. To quote from the paper 
in question—‘It is called “The Family Colonisation 
Loan Society,” and relies entirely on the family tie. 
The working is this:—A number of families, say, for 
example, five, wishing to emigrate, and knowing each 
other, form themselves into “a group,” and come to the 
society with all the money they can scrape together. 
The society lend them as much more, taking the joint 
and several security of one or more of each family. By 
this means the first batch are shipped off; the remain- 
ing number of the families staying behind in pledge, as 
it were. As soon as satisfactory advices are received 
from the colony of the first batch of emigrants, and a 
part of the society’s loan is repaid by them out of their 
earnings, a second batch is sent out, the rest still re- 
maining behind in pledge; and so on, until the last 
remaining portion of the group are despatched. 

‘From careful calculations, which have been revised 
by Mr Neison the actuary, a whole group of five fa- 
milies, which can get together on the average L.12 
a family, may be got out to Australia in this way in 
three batches, and in three years at most; the society 
only risking their loan to the first batch of emigrants. 
This is the plan, and it is in actual working. Eighty | 
families are forming themselves into groups; they are — 
prepared with L.1260 of their own money; and if the 
society meet with the support it probably will, the first — 
batch will sail in June. The experiment of” self-sup- 
porting emigration which you have so often advocated 
is now about to be made, and that under the wise and 
gentle guidance of Mrs Chisholm, assisted by men of 
such character and ability as Mr Vernon Smith, Lord 
Ashley, Mr Monsell, Mr Tidd Pratt, and Mr Neison. 
On Saturday last (May 4), the first band of intending — 
emigrants mustered at Mrs Chisholm’s, and were ad- | 
dressed by Mr Vernon Smith and Lord Ashley. The 
feature of. the Family Loan Society is, that as people 
as themselves, and no further, does the society help 

m.” 

We like this plan of Mrs Chisholm’s much better than 
any other which has come under our notice. Still, we 
think it susceptible of improvement. We quite agree 
with Mr Hill in thinking that any plan, to be of per- 
manent and general application, must rest on the com- 
mercial principle. In a word, the exporting of emigrants 
must be a matter of trade, on the ordinary calculations 
of profit. Kee eeping this principle in view, we can see no 
reason for confining the security for loans to family re- 
lationship. The society would indeed require to be com- 
posed of 8 mutually acquainted, and thoroughly 
assured of each other’s integrity. Members of the same 
religious congregation, for example, might have a good 
chance of striking out a practicable scheme for mutual 
benefit. We merely, however, throw out these hints 
for consideration. Unfortunately, the classes best 
adapted for emigration have little reliance on the in- 
tegrity of each other—a circumstance often fatal to 
schemes of mutual improvement in which money is 
concerned. An instance of this consciousness of inse- 
curity came lately under our notice. We were waited 


in Edinburgh. They wished to save and lay aside 


= 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
\ 
| | 
tendency being essentially a selfish one, has not yet 
been generally seen and acknowledged.— Eb. | 
| 
i] Among the schemes proposed to aid the emigration | 
/ of parties straitened for want of means, are several | 
for furnishing loans by societies of capitalists. One | 
} of these plans—by Mr Frederick Hill, we believe— | 
| consists in establishing a joint-stock company, to lend 
small sums to emigrants on their personal 
} the loans to be repaid when the borrower has 
means in the new scene of labour to which 
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money by instalments for the purpose of emigrating 
ina ly. They could not save as individuals, be- 
cause they would constantly feel a craving to break on 
the money they had collected; and they could not ven- 
ture to club their savings, as they must necessarily 
repose confidence in one of their number. Placed in 
this dilemma, they wished us to take entire charge of 
the fund, and give it up to them at a certain time when 
they came in a body. We entered on the trust; the 
parties paid in their savings regularly ; and when the 
required sum was the depositors unitedly re- 
claimed it, and, as we believe, emigrated to Canada. 
This little incident affords a melancholy insight into 
the condition of the working-classes, who, for want of 
mutual co-operation in money matters, let slip a thou- 
sand opportunities of improving their position and cir- 
cumstances, 

It seems tolerably evident that, after all that loan 
societies can effect, emigration on a general scale must 
depend on individual earnings and self-denial. With 
reasonably steady employment, and emigration as a 
clear and definite object set before him, the mechanic, 
ploughman, shepherd, or any other member of the in- 
dustrious orders, has only himself to blame if he realise 
not the means of transporting himself and family to 
even the most distant of our colonial possessions, in 
almost any one of which there is, with industry and 
self-denial, ‘a world to be had for the winning.’ 

According to late accounts, emigrants of all classes, 
on arriving in New York, are exposed to serious impo- 
sition and annoyance from persons who waylay them on 
pretence of rendering advice and assistance. An Eng- 
lish gentleman, who gives his name, has written to the 
editor of the ‘ Times’ on the subject, and his account of 
affairs on landing is so important to intending emi- 
grants, that we transcribe it into our pages :— 

*I arrived last week by one of the London liners, 
having 178 steerage and twenty cabin passengers on 
board. As soon as the health officer had left the 
ship, we were boarded by a swarm of touters for 
the various boarding and conveyance houses, steam- 
boats, and railways, and a scene ensued which defies 
description. The violent behaviour, foul language, and 
contradictory statements of these men quite bewildered 
the unfortunate emigrants; and their confusion was 
complete when, on reaching the wharf, a crowd of car- 
men and porters joined the throng of “runners.” It 
was almost impossible for even the cabin passengers to 
free themselves from the importunities of these men, 
and had I not received the greatest assistance from the 
officers of the ship and the custom-house (of whose 
courtesy I cannot speak too highly), I am certain my 
own luggage would never have reached the truck in 
safety, the ships between us and the wharf, as well as 
the wharf itself, being crowded with persons of the 
lowest class and character. Of the subsequent fate of 
the majority of the emigrants I cannot speak from 
observation (though I am informed that they are gene- 
rally plundered most cruelly); but for the following I 
can vouch, having been the means of exposing and pre- 
venting the imposition:—A gentleman proceeding to the 
Western States with his family, was charged L.5, 11s. 
for the cartage of his goods from the ship to the canal 
boat (less than two miles), the same things having been 
removed from the Regent’s Park to the London Docks 
for 30s. This claim was enforced with such violence, 
and accompanied by such threats, that it was with diffi- 
culty I persuaded the parties concerned to allow me tc 
take the responsibility on myself, and bring the man 
before the police authorities. On doing so, his claim 
was reduced to L.2, 10s.; but I am threatened with per- 
sonal vengeance and a legal process for the recovery of 
the whole amount, and was subjected to such insult and 
threats (even in the police-office), as would, I am cer- 
tain, have deterred many people from carrying the 
matter out. I may add, that another fellow-passenger, 
with but little luggage, which was not removed a mile, 


way to 5s. 6d. There is an excellent society here, sup- 
ported by the principal merchants, which supplies every 
information gratis to emigrants proceeding to all parts, 
and endeavours to obtain them employment; it is 
named “ The British Protective Emigrant Society ;” but 
it is out of its power to assist the greater part of those 
who most need its assistance. Other societies imitate 
its circulars, &c. and the runners of course do all they 
can in their power to prevent emigrants from applying 
there at all. To the secretary, Mr C. H. Webb, I am 
much indebted for his courtesy and information, and 
have learned from him that not one of the 200 persons 
who accompanied me from England had found his way 
to the office of the society.’ 


A CHIP FROM A SAILOR’S LOG. 


Ir was a dead calm—not a breath of air—the sails 
flapped idly against the masts; the helm had lost its 
power, and the ship turned her head how and where 
she liked. The heat was intense, so much so, that the 
chief mate had told the boatswain to keep the watch 
out of the sun; but the watch below found it too warm 
to sleep, and were tormented with thirst, which they 
could not ratify till the water was served out. They 
had drunk all the previous day’s allowance; and now 
that their scuttle butt was dry, there was nothing left 
for them but endurance. Some of the seamen had con- 
gregated on the top-gallant forecastle, where they gazed 
on the clear blue water with longing eyes. 

* How cool and clear it looks,’ said a tall, powerful 
young seaman; ‘I don’t think there are many sharks 
about: what do you say for a bath, lads ?’ 

* That for the sharks!’ burst almost simultaneously 
from the parched lips of the group: ‘ we'll have a jolly 
good bath when the second mate. goes in to dinner.’ 
In about half an hour the dinner-bell rang. ‘The boat- 
swain took charge of the deck; some twenty sailors 
were now stripped, except a pair of light duck trousers; 
among the rest was a tall, powerful, coast-of-Afri 
nigger of the name of Leigh: they used to joke him, 
and call him Sambo. 

* You no swim to-day, Ned?’ said he, addressing me. 
‘Feared of shark, heh? Shark nebber bite me. Sup- 

se I meet shark in water, I swim after him—him run 

ike debbel.’ I was tempted, and, like the rest, was soon 


ready. In quick succession we jumped off the spritsail | 


yard, the black leading. We had scarcely been in the 
water five minutes, when some voice in-board cried out, 
‘A shark! a shark!’ In an instant every one of the 
swimmers came tumbling up the ship’s sides, half mad 
with fright, the gallant black among the rest. It was 
a false alarm. We felt angry with ourselves for being 
frightened, angry with those who had frightened us, 
and furious with those who had laughed at us. 
another moment we were all again in the wer, the 
black and myself swimming some distance from the 
ship. For two successive voyages there had been a 
sort of rivalry between us: each fancied that he was 
the best swimmer, and we were now testing our speed. 

* Well done, Ned!’ cried some of the sailors from the 
forecastle. ‘Go it, Sambo!’ cried some others. We 
were both straining our utmost, excited by the cheers 
of our ive partisans. Suddenly the voice of the 
boatswain was heard shouting, ‘A shark! a shark! 
Come back for God’s sake!’ 

‘Lay aft, and lower the cutter down,’ then came 
faintly on our ear. The race instantly ceased. As yet, 
we only half believed what we heard, our recent fright 
being still fresh in our memories. 

‘Swim for God’s sake!’ cried the captain, who was 
now on deck: ‘he has not yet seen you. The boat, if 

ible, will get between you and him. Strike out, 
fads, for God’s sake!’ My heart stood still: I felt 


weaker than a child as-I-gazed with horror at the dorsal 
fin of a large shark on the starboard quarter. Though 
in the water, the perspiration dropped from me like 


was charged L.1, 7s., which was reduced in the same 
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rain: the black was striking out like mad for the ship. 
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‘Swim, Ned—swim!’ cried several voices; ‘ they 
never take black when they can get white.’ 

I did swim, and that desperately : the water foamed 
past me. I soon breasted the black, but could not head 
him. We both strained every nerve to be first, for we 
each fancied the last man would be taken. Yet we 
scarcely seemed to move: the ship appeared as far as 
ever from us. We were both powerful swimmers, and 
both of us swam in the French way called la brasse, 
or hand over hand in English. There was something 
the matter with the boat’s falls, and they could not 
lower her. 

‘He sees you now!’ was shouted ; ‘he is after you!’ 
Oh the agony of that moment! I thought of every- 
thing at the same instant, at least so it seemed to me 
then. Scenes long forgotten rushed through my brain 
with the rapidity of lightning, yet in the midst of this 
I was striking out madly for the ship. Each moment 
I fancied I could feel the pilot-fish touching me, and I 
almost screamed with agony. We were now not ten 
yards from the ship: fifty ropes were thrown to us; but, 
as if by mutual instinct, we swam for the same. 

‘Hurra! they are saved!—they are alongside!’ was 
shouted by the eager crew. We both grasped the ro 
at the same time: a slight struggle ensued: I had the 
highest hold. Regardless of everything but my own 
safety, I placed my feet on the black’s shoulders, 
scrambled up the side, and fell exhausted on the deck. 
The negro followed roaring with pain, for the shark 
had taken away part of his heel. Since then, I have 
never bathed at sea; nor, I believe, has Sambo been 
ever heard again to assert that he would swim after a 
| shark if he met one in the water. 


MUSICAL INSECTS versus MUSICAL FISHES. 


* Cabramatta, or Cabra-pool, is the appropriate and de- 
scriptive name of a chain of ponds abounding with the 
cabra, an insect of the teredo family, resembling in appear- 
ance the contents of a marrow- bone, which insinuates 
itself into the hardest timber under the water, and of 
which the aborigines make many a delicious meal.’—Lang's 
New South Wales. Respecting this cabra, a settler from 
New South Wales relates that in crossing the —— river 
one evening he heard a musical sound, as of a piano or 
/Eolian harp: starting to hear such a sound there, he said 
to the boatman, ‘Do you hear that music—who keeps a 
piano over there?’ The boatman rested on his oars, when 
the musical sounds were more distinctly heard, and he 
being familiar with them, said it was the cabra in the 
dockyard, a passenger at the same time remarking that 
the cabra must have got into the boat, the sounds were so 
distinct. On quiet evenings, at the water-side, the settler 
in New South Wales has heard these musical sounds 
issuing from the water; and what an interesting piece of 
nature’s music is this wherewith the future Australian 
lyre may t a th d beautiful associations! It 
may pewaps be asked if this is not another explanation of 
| the idea of musical fishes, as mentioned in an article in 
* Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal,’ vol. vii., new series, p. 207 ? 
The cabra is supposed to cause these musical sounds in 
the process of boring. This is not unnatural nor unlikely; 
there are other instances of diminutive animals and insects 
causing iderable ds and noises by the natural pro- 
cesses of boring, digging, flying, &c. The death-watch, when 
it gets into an old-timbered house, will sometimes keep up 
in a room a loud and incessant ticking; and when the in- 
sects are numerous, the ticking will proceed from several 
different parts of the room at the same time. Heber, in 
his journal in India, mentions a species of death-watch 
whose sounds resemble the bubbling of water :—‘ In my 
cabin there was a noise exactly like the bubbling up of 
water through a narrow crevice. On inquiry, I was told 
that it was a sort of cricket, or Indian death-watch, which 
always emitted this sound.’—From a correspondent. 


THE WISE PERSIAN. 


Murad Achmet Alee was the only man I ever heard of 
who fully appreciated the contingency of not being always 
able to find himself. Murad resided in a distant country 

lace, but not so distant as to prevent his coming to Ispa- 
at least once every year. Persians are reputed to 


be a quick-witted generation, but whether Murad had the 
misfortune to be in advance of his age, or behind his age, | 
I really cannot take it on me to determine ; this alone I 
dare certify, that quickness of parts was never laid to the | 
charge of Murad Achmet Alee. To Ispahan, however, 
Murad came; and on the very first night he passed in the 
capital, he was unlucky enough to lose a valuable ass on 
which he was accustomed to ride. At break of day (having 
discovered his loss) Murad appeared in the principal 
bazaar, crying out—‘ My ass is lost! Alas! my ass is lost! 
Blessings on protecting Allah, I was not on its back! for 
in that case, oh men of Ispahan! should I not myself have 
been lost also?’— Dublin University Magazine. 


THE DREAM. 


Wuen night's sable wing shades the hour of repose, 

And the bright stars of heaven are watching the earth, 
And Fancy a pilgrim to Fairyland goes, 

To give to her brightest creations their birth : 

I dreamt that 1 roamed in a far-distant land, 

Where the orange-tree grows, and the green myrtle waves, 
And bright pearls are strewn on the gold-coloured strand, 
Whilst the purest of gems star its emerald caves. 


In the evergreen bowers of that Orient clime— 

Most gorgeous in plumage, and lovely in song— 

Were golden- winged birds whose sweet voices kept time 
To the voice of the waters that murmured along. 

Every bright hue that rainbow or sunset has shown, 
Every perfume the light wings of Zephyr can bear, 
Every sweet tone that music can claim as its own, 

In the fulness and freshness of beauty were there! 


These stole o’er the sense like the balm of the rose, 
Or the bulbul’s sweet song when his own love he sings, 
But no one was there to whom hearts might disclose 
The emotions called forth by such beautiful things. 
And I felt that in Paradise bliss might not be, 
If Love did not form its most exquisite flower, 
But on earth every spot were celestial to me, 
If my Mary were there to lend joy to the hour. 

J.C. 


SCANDINAVIAN SUPERSTITIONS. 


The whole race of Underground People, the dwarfs ex- — 
cepted, live chiefly by grazing cattle. When the sheilings 
are deserted by their human brethren at harvest-time, they 
move into them. Whole troops of these little gray men 
may often be seen at night-time employed in their pastoral | 
avocations, driving before them numerous herds of cattle, 
while the females of the race carry milk-pails upon their | 
heads, and children in their arms. To assist them in | 

arding their flocks, they have black dogs, which in | 
Telemak are called Huddebikiar—that is, cattle-keepers. | 
They live, moreover, in much splendour within the hills 
and mountain-tops, having fine houses, rich furniture, | 
vessels, and other articles of silver, and, what seens 
strangest of all, they possess churches. In almost every | 
point they resemble mankind; they are excecdingly social | 
amongst each other, and hold good living in very Christian- | 
like estimation. Yule-tide is a time of high festival with | 
them. They marry, moreover, and are given in marriage, | 
and celebrate their weddings in high style, especially if the 
bride happens to have been abducted from the earth—a 
little peccadillo to which they are much inclined. On 
these occasions they invite their friends to the bridal, 
which always takes place upon a Thursday, and about the 
hour of midnight, when eg | set out for church with mirth 
and music. e are told how a peasant from the west 
once fell in with a procession of this kind, and, but for his | 
prudence, had, like Tom of Coventry, paid dearly for his 
peeping ; for the deceitful bride took the wreath from her 

ead, and held it out to him with a smile that it was no 
easy matter to resist. Fortunately for him his fears were 
too much for his passion, and he thus escaped being carricd 
off by the elves, which would infallibly have been the case 
had he yielded to the temptation.— St Jumes’s Magazine. 
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